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UXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 
The following extracts from an article on preach- 
ing, in the Christian Examiner for May, will be 


yead with interest by that portion of our readers 


{t is becoming an important practical question 
‘hether the power of the pulpit would be pro- 
moted by the more frequent introduction of extem- 
poraneous preaching. Before the Protestant Re- 
furmation, written sermons were almost unknown. 
In England they were established in the reign of 
Henry VII, as a safeguard against imprudence of 
wech or heresy of doctrine. ‘They coincided with 
subsequent intellectual character of Protestant- 


Ss} 
the 


ism, and 





elaborate discourses trom accomplished | 
soon displaced the off-hand harangues of | 
ranting friars. Charles IL seems to have disliked 
the use of manuseripts in the pulpit, and issued 
a decree to the University of Cambridge, dated 
1674. in which he commands the preachers to 


scholars 


deliver their sermons without books under penalty 
ot Yet Charles proba- 
bly bad in view memoriter, rather than extempore, 


his Majesty’s displeasure. 


However, his decree has had no great 
influence upon the English church. 
among other relics of other days, it may be disin- 


preaching. 
» . 
Perhaps 


terred by the pious antiquarians who are now so 
busy in the mother country, and whose chief saint | 
is of the Stuart Whatever be the 
preaching without notes is becoming more com- | 
mou in Evgland. In this country it is evidently 
increasing in prevalence, although the majority of 


| 
race. cause, 


educated preachers still use manuscripts, and re- 





verse the example of the clergy of the Catholic 
church, who read their prayers and extemporize | 
their sermons, by extemporizing their prayers and | 
reading their sermons. The increase of popular | 
gatherings for the discussion of political and phi- | 
lanthropie questions has raised up a host of ready | 
extemporaneous speakers, who have tended to give | 
a taste to the people for a more fervent and | 


taneous manner than generally accompanies the 


use of a manuscript. The pastoral addresses of 


several ecclesiastical associations have expressly | 
mentioned the evil that has accrued to their preach- | 
ers, from the contrast of their deliberate composition | 
and manner with the free and fervid utterance of the | 
host of agents and lecturers who travel the coun- | 
try to declaim against our social evils. The Gen- 

eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh has re- | 
commended to its members to discoutinue the use 

of manuscripts in the pulpit, and in some cases, | 
we learn, the recommendation has not been with- 
out effect. The Methodists are earnestly discuss- 
ing the best mode of preaching, and whilst some ad- 


vocate written sermons, the majority firmly abide | 
by the extemporaneous mode ; and a sensible ar- | 
ticle in their Quarterly Review, from the pen of 
one of their most gifted preachers, disapproves 
even of the slightest brief being carried into the 
pulpit. 

It is obviously becoming the duty of every min- 
ister to be independent of his manuscript, and ac- 
quire such a habit of extemporaneous speech, that 
he There will 
be times when he will be much crippled and mor- 
not a mouth will 
that does not show him the convenience and 
power of the gift. 


can use it whenever he chooses, 
tified unless he can do so, and 
pass 
We take no extreme ground; 
War against written sermons, much 
less would we advocate tnpromplu preparation for! 
pulpit, if preparation it can be called. A man must 
write well if he would speak correctly, and speak 
freely if he would write fluently. What Quin-| 
tillian says upon this point in reference to the ora- | 
tor, is doubly true of the preacher. Perhaps it 
would be best for the readiest speaker to write 
half his sermons and use his manuscript, uuless | 


we make no 


he has the rare gift of remembering his own com- 
position without the drudgery of learning it by 
rote, and can speak it without the air of a school- 
boy saying a lesson. a habit of 
accurate and regular writing ; else our literary cul- 
ture is in great peril; and it is generally much 
better to preach from the manuscript than to try 
to work much more ditticult 
than to speak without trying to remember. As to 
impromptu preparation for the pulpit, if such there 
can be, it should be entirely condemued, unless in 
By extem- 
pore preaching, we mean the utterance of premedi- 
tated thoughts in such language as presents itself’ at 
the time of speaking. 

All will allow that this 
effective mode, other things being equal. 


We must have 


remember it,—a 


cases where necessity is the excuse. 


is the most natural and | 
A child | 
perceives at once the difference in our tone, when | 
we cease speaking to him and begin to read. His! 
languid atteution marks the effect of the transition. | 
The same result appears in all popular meetings, | 
where some of the debaters read, and other speak | 
as they are moved. Why should the pulpit be an 
exception to the general law, and a practice be held 


indispensable there that would be the ruin of the | 
orator of the bar or senate-hall ? 
Almost all the objections brought against ex- 


temporaneous preaching are unjust, because directed 


against abuses rather than fair specimens of the art. 
No man should try to speak in the pulpit until he has | 
learned the rudiments of the art. It is from the | 
frilure of those who have not learned, that the art} 
Let men up| 
the culture of extemmporaneous preaching as assidu- | 
ously as that of composition, and it will be found | 
that there is no more difference between pr sachers | 
in their faculty of speaking than of writing, and that 
all may learn to speak extemporaneously as easily 
at least as they learn to compose. 


is condemned by so many. follow 


Indeed, the action of the mind in preparing for 
a speech, is far more natural than in the labor of 
Thoughts present themselves much 
more spontaneously and fall into their proper pla- 
‘They volunteer at the call of the living voice, 
whereas they must be forcibly impressed into the 
service of the pen. These volunteer troops are in- 
deed sometimes rather too volatile to stand much | 
serious service, but not unfrequently they will prove | 
themselves us solid as they are prompt. Henry | 
Ware has so well exhibited the advantages of ex- 
tenporaneous preaching that it is unnecessary to | 
Say much upon this point, although he has not spo-| 
ken so much of the effect of this mode upon the 
Speaker's preparation as upon the manner and effect 
ol his delivery. We say, as we leave this branch 
of the subject, that we have no doubt, that if our 
youbg nen who enter the ministry cultivated this 
habit as carefully as that of writing, and gave the 
Saine thought to their extemporaneous as to their 
Written sermous, they would speak without notes as 
Wisely as they write, and far more effectively, besides 
Saviiig the time and labor that are given to the me- 
chanical work of the pen. They will not indeed 
be able to treasure up their sermons for future 
use as safely as when given to paper, but most min- 
isters have old sermons enough, and a few notes of 
the chief points of a discourse will suffice to call it 
to mind again, even in subsequent years. 


composition. 


ces, 





Those who have practised extempore preaching, 
must be aware that many dangers are incident to 
this mode, and some dangers such as are not usu- 
ally considered. The liability or temptation to 
neglect caretil preparation, and rely too much upon 
the inspiration of the moment; to run into exagger- 
ation, and mistake warmth of blood for fervor of 
feeling or strength of conviction ; to suppose from 
the excitement of our own minds that we are interest- 
ing the audience as much as we interest ourselves ; 
to commit sins against good taste by exhortations, 
reproaches, and appeals such as a cooler head 





would condemn; to repeat the same words or 
ideas, to the weariness of the hearers ; to ramble 
from subject to subject without unity, and coutin- 
ue speaking afler we ought to stop; these are 
perils that the extemporaneous preacher under- 
stands better than his severest critics, for he is the 
greatest sufferer by them. 

As to bodily fatigue and nervous exhaustion, it 
may be that there is more expenditure of strength 
in the extemporaneous than in the manuscript 
method. But the former gives a much more nat- 
ural and healthful play to the system than the 
latter, Of any given number of preachers who 
might be selected to show the effects of the two 
modes of speaking upon the organs of the voice, we 
think that those who practise the former method 
would bear the more favorable testimony, and very 
few cases would be adduced in which easy extem- 
porizers have been troubled with that scourge of 
the profession, bronchitis. Most persons can talk 
two hours with less fatigue of lungs and throat than 
is felt in reading a quarter of an hour. The same 
principle, must apply, in a measure, to public 
speaking. Yet nothing is more wearing to body 
as well as mind than to speak with anxiety, | 
doubting whether we shall get through, and drift- 
ing about in the fog, uncertain of a landing-place. 
The preparation for extempore speaking may be 
much more healthful than the task of writing. — It 
is the sedentary labor and confinement of the study, 
that brings so many ministers to a premature grave. 
Extempore speaking turns the sedentary student in- 
to a cheerful peripatetic. On a summer’s day he 
may walk in a pleasant garden or shady grove, 
and find a pleasure in arranging for the next Sun- 
day a sermon, that would have vexed his mind 
and body without measure, if he had been bent 
over his desk, the slave, vot of the oar, but of the 





pen. There is something wrong in our clerical | 
life. They that have the noblest of all protes- | 


sions ought not to prove by their languid ana short | 
lives, that they are at variance with the laws of| 
nature, out of harmony wiih the regular order of) 
Providence. 

An exact method will prevent all anxiety.— | 
The preacher should be far more careful in the | 
arrangement of his subject for the extemporaneous | 
than the written discourse. He should be sure of, 
his main points and illustrations, and see his way 
clearly to the end. ‘The end is the most difficult 
part, and therefore should be most carefully con-| 
sidered. Many men who can make a very good 
Speech in the main, ruin themselves at the close.— 
They remind one of a vessel which makes a most 
expeditious and satisfactory voyage, and at last 
puts the passengers in an agony of suspense by 
attempts to reach the wharf. She courses to and 
fro, and at last with great difficulty, and with many 
a thump, is moored to her resting place. How to, 
end, is the chief accomplishment of the extempore | 
preacher. However indefinite other parts of his dis- 
course may be, he should be sure of an appropriate 
conclusion. He should trust to his stars fur the be- 
ginning rather than the end of his discourse.— 
Sometimes indeed a better peroration will occur to 
him while speaking than before ; but it is danger- 
ous to rely on such angel visitations. 

To avoid the danger of repetition from Sunday 
to Sunday—the great sin of extempore preachers 
in the judgment of their hearers—eare should be 
taken to select subjects that shall not tempt the 
preacher to routine. Vague exhortations and the- 
ological common-places should be avoided, and 
some topic from Scripture history or biography, 
some fact or illustration, should be taken that will 
be sure to give an air of freshness; and a careful 
division of its branches should make the discourse | 
individual, and uvlike former discourses. 

It is sometimes the case, that men of remarkable 
powers of extemporaneous speaking weary their 
own congregations with the same discourses that 
thrill other congregations to the quick. The prob- 
able reason is, that a preacher's own people have 
sometimes been troubled by his intensity and ex- | 
aggeration, and always remember some of his ex- 
cesses of speech, whilst strangers have no such | 
remitiscences, and are borne along by the full tide 
of Preachers therefore 
should beware of compromising their influence with 
the judicious of their congregations by any extrava- 
gancies of speech, and should make it certain that 
good sense shall never fall a sacrifice to the crav- 
ing for eloquence. Nothing wears so well as good 
Eloquent folly may charm for a time, but 
good sense always resumes its place. It is very 
important, that whenever a minister is to address 
himself personally to his people, especially to re- 
buke their personal negligence, he should use well 
chosen language, and by being sure of all his | 
points shun the danger of scolding instead of | 
preaching, and of uttering words that afterwards | 
are coals of fire that burn his own conscience 
rather than influence their piety. 

None of the writers upon the subject of extem- 
poraneous preaching mention the study of the an- 
cient classics as a part of the culture of the extem- 
Notwithstanding the prevalent dis- 
position to deery their value uow, we maintain that 
they are essential to a speaker’s education, not so 
much as giving models of oratory, as supplying am- | 
ple and appropriate language. There is no mode | 
of acquiring copiousness and precision of speech | 
so good in the outset, as the habit of faithfully and | 
elegantly rendering the Greek and Latin classics 
into appropriate English. The foree of the origi- 
nal is apprehended, and the affluence of our own 
tongue mastered. This way of studying the dead | 
languages has a worth that is forgotten by many 
who declaim against studies that have been their 
own great benefactors. It is a fact worthy of note, 
that all the great extempore orators have been good 
classical scholars. Eton, with its dead languages, 
has given no small share of living eloquence to 
the British Parliament. 


spontaneous eloquence. 


sense, 


pore speaker. 


! 


Our New England has not been remarkable for 
extemporaneous eloquence in the pulpit. Our 


-much neutralized by former neglects. 


|}men to the utmost of our ability must spring from 


‘fore there had been a donation party for a minister. | 











cautiousness and acute intellect do not favor such 
a spontaneous mode. Edwards produced his re- 


vivals by reading long sermons full of systematic | & ‘ gant 
, rr eit a : |to bestow some of the good things of this world; 


divinity, without any of the orator’s arts. The 
fastidious scholarship of the early Liberal divines 
hardly allowed them to indulge in any adventurous 
flights. Yet there is nothing in the severest intel- 


lect or the most finished scholarship, that need | 


shrink from free utterance of thought. The most 
profound and logical preacher of moderu Germany 
never wrote Lis sermons, and it is only through the 
short-hand notes of his pupils that Schleiermacher’s 
four volumes of discourses have been preseved to 
us. Robert Hall’s most powerful and efficient ef- 
forts were extemporaneous. The advice of one of 
the most illustrious divines of the English Church, 
Bishop Burnet, is backed by his example. He al- 
ways trusted to the moment for his language, and 
owed much of his power to this fact. His biogra- 
pher mentions an occasion of great importance, 
when the regular preacher was taken sick, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury called upon Dr. Bur- 
net to enter the pulpit and supply the vacant place, 
which was done to the wonder and approval of all. 
The Archbishop declared that he had never heard a 
better sermon in his life. 

But the great trouble with most preachers is, that 
they do not give time enough to the preparation of 
their sermons. This difficulty might certainly be 
obviated by economising labor, and lessening the 
time spent with the pen in the drudgery of me- 
chanical composition. Ifa minister must prepare 
two fresh sermons a week, he will be able to give 


4 


|ot this pleasure as you might; take your benevo- 


them both much more meditation by writing only | 
one, and devoting to earnest thought the time spared | 
from penning the other. No man should write. 
more than one sermon a week, and one in a fort-| 
hight would periaps come nearer the true rule.— |! 
Paley recommends once a month. But we are in- | 
clined to think that if this rule were adopted, ser- | 
mons would not be better than now, since the ain | 
ple time would rather encourage indolence and | 
delay, than stimulate to higher achievement. Those 
preachers who write the smallest number in the 
course of a year are by no means the most exem- | 
plary models of fidelity to the highest standard of. 
preaching. The hurry of a crowded week, and | 
the tempting leisure of months, are alike perilous | 
to faithful preparation. The hurry of the week 
may often be spared by quitting the drudgery of 
the pen, and faithfully preparing the outlines of 
an unwritten sermon. Yet no week should pass | 
Without careful exercise in composition. 








For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 


A DONATION PARTY. 


“IT 1S MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.” 


| 

These St. Paul says were the words of Jesus.— 
The giver is here represented as being more happy 
then the receiver, This sentiment among the 
primitive Christians obtained and was carried out 
in practice. They made common stock of all their 
worldly goods, that distribution might be made to 
all that had need. The blessed Savior while on 
earth both in theory and practice created such an 
atmosphere of pure benevolence that his immediate 
followers felt constrained to follow his example, 
and so happy were they in this practice that “ they 
went from house to house, and did eat their meat 
We find | 
that Christians in every age since, when they have | 
been brought to the verge of another world and | 
was losing sight of this, have acted on the same 
principle. They have distributed to bevevolent | 
objects at their death by thousands what they had 
ought to have done yearly by hundreds, or monthly | 
by tens. ‘Their whole life of duties is presented | 
before them and must be peformed in the short | 
space of a day. How much better it would have | 
been for them to have watched for opportunities to | 
have 





with gladness and singleness of heart.” 


secured this blessedness monthly, than to | 
have lost all but one at the end of life, and that 
How strange 
it is that worldly meu will carefully watch every 
opportunity to add to their capital stock even from 
10 to 15 per cent., when Christians are often in a 
stiuation to increase theirs 100 fold, and yet neglect 
the means to obtain it. There are many reasons 
why “itis more blessed to give than to receive.” 





One is, God has so arranged the moral government 
of his creatures that every benevolent act is to re- | 
ceive its own reward. Even “a cup of cold Wa- | 
ter given toa Disciple” (where they have no more | 
to give) “will not lose a reward.” Another rea-| 
son is, it is obeying a command of God. “'Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Italways gives 
pleasure to obey. “In keeping the command there 
When we feel disposed to give | 
by our own free will and accord, without any con- 
straint, the legitimate result of such an act is to | 


is great reward.” 


give us a_ hope that this benevolent feeling springs 
from a principal within that we must have received 
from above, as every perfect gift comes from God. 
A sincere desire to do good to souls and bodies of 


a good heart, the great secret of the whole must be 
this. If we receive of others it can only be the things | 
of this world, and there will still be left an ocean void 
the world can never fill. But if we bestow upon 
others, we act upon one of the cardinal principles | 
of our holy religiov, goodness, which is also one of | 
the first fruits of the Spirit, and this will produce 
the blessedness of peace and joy in the soul.— | 
Again it is said, he that watereth shall be watered 
himself” If we water others as fast as it flows) 
from our little fountain it will be filled from above, 
and if we keep thus pumping, no doubt there will 


! . . . . 
“be in us a well of water springing up unto ever- 
‘lasting life.” 


We had the pleasure to see those 
principles carried out in our own village not long) 
since. We had within our borders a poor widow 
who was left with little children to support and 


‘nothing wherewith to supply their returning wants, 


except what she could get by washing and other | 
little jobs furnished by the neighbors. Not long be- 


Some one thought it might be as benevolent an | 
act to supply a poor widow’s wants by a donation | 
party as a minister’s, and suggested the plan to 
have one for her benefit. As soon as it was men- 
tioved others felt their benevolent bumps begin to | 
enlarge, and immediately the whole village was| 
electrified, and this became the absorbing topic of| 
conversation. A large proportion of the inhabi- | 
tants were preparing something for her relief. A| 
few clubbed and bought a barrel of flour, others 
sarried in butter, meat, flannel, calico, and others | 
clothes, caps and shoes for the boys, some money, 
&e. 

The donors furnished, moreover, apples, raisins, 
nuts, and other good things, and enjoyed the even- 
ing with the widow with as much real pleasure as | 
though she had been the king’s daughter. Closed 
with singing and prayer. Chose a committee to 
appraise the property then furnished, who reported | 
that it was all worth about fifty dollars. And now! 
for the result. All who had participated in this 
affair felt the broad seal stamped upon their hearts. 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” the 
Savior said. “If ye know these things happy are 
ye if ye do them.” What a vast amount of happi- 
ness is lost by not doing as well as we know; every 
one is urged to seek the one thing needful, to choose 
the better part, to search the Scriptures and study 
the science of religion, not only the theoretical but 
the practical part also, and if we do we shall find 
among other things that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Reader, do you enjoy as much 





lent telescope and look round for objects on which 


if you look sharp and have the means in your 
power, you wil! find many i destitute circumstances 
that will do your soul good to supply. Do you see 
a poor, broken hearted widow in your vicinity, get 
up a donation party for her benefit ? 


If your minister has been neglected by those 
whose duty it was to support him, go ahead, start | 
some locomotive that will bring in a full supply to | 
make up the deficiency. If you see any children 
in the street half naked, whose parents are not able 
to furnish them with suitable clothes for Sunday 
School, keep doing, get up a subscription imme- 
diately that they may be provided for and sent 
where they can learn good things. 


And last but not least, still persevere, do all you 
can for the prosperity of well conducted religious 
periodicals, take a good assorument yourself, keep 
your family advised of all the good Lord is doing 
in the earth, and as it will be hard keeping your 
own garden free of thistles, if all your neighbors 
are growing them around you, urge them also to 
become subscribers, and if you find any poor desti- 
tute families not able to furnish themselves, supply 
them with your old papers, and even in this you 
will find that there is a happiness in being able to 
give which is not found in being obliged to receive. 
It should be remembered by all that the motive and 
ability are both taken account of by the recording 








angel ; the Savior decided this point when on earth 


in his seales; the widow’s mite out-weighed pounds 

of the rich. It is said in another place, “She did 

what she could” and that is all that is required. 
Skowhegan, July 1, 1844. James Dinsmore. 





STRANGE DOCTRINE. 

Puseyism, or Tractarianism, an undue inclination 
Romeward, is said to be on the decline in England. 
It grew and flourished so long as public attention 
was not called to it; but as soon as the press took 
it in hand and made a business of showing forth 
its characteristics and tendency, it began to wither 
away in the clear sun-light of exposition thus 
thrown upon it. The general good sense of the 
laity opposed a saving remedy against the too prev- 
alent error among the clergy. 

But among us the same strange hankering for 
the errors of Romanism seems to hold its ground 
in defiance of public opinion ; that is, if the Chureh- 
man—the organ of Episcopacy in this city—is to 
be regarded as u true exponent of ecclesiastical 
views and feelings. We had occasion, not long 
ago, to signalize a somewhat remarkable dogma of 
the Churchman on the subject of Bible societies ; 
and now, in the last issue, we have one still more 
startling aud antagonistic, as we believe, to the sen- 
timents and opinions of Protestanism. The sub- 
ject of the article is Pope Gregory’s recent decree 
against the dissemination of the Scriptures; of 
which decree the Episcopal organ in New York 
thus discourses. [The Italics are supplied by us:] 

The circular of the Pope, of which the above is 
synopsis, assumes, for the most part, principles which 
are practically conceded by the professedly orthodor of 
every denomination. It professes a profound rever- 
ence for the Holy Seriptures; an anxiety to have 
the faithful radieated in their doctrine ; the duty of 
explaining them agreeably to the tradition of the 
Chureh; a jealousy of their purity which guards 
against vicious and unauthorized translations, and 
the right and duty of pastors to warn their flocks 
against the perversion and depravation of the Scrip- 
tures by heretics. To these principles all profes- 
sedly orthodox denominations are irrevocably com- 
mitted; and before they can pronounce an unqual- 
ified condemnation on the Pope’s circular, they must 
abrogate their own creeds and confessions of faith, 
cancel their prescription in favor of “ the authorized 
> of the Holy Seriptures, and renounce the 
right and duty of cautioning their flocks against bad 
books and leading them into wholesome pastures, 

Now as we intend neither to stultify ourselves, 
nor to fly in the face of our Church, we shall say 
very frankly that we approve of the Pope’s circular 
on these accounts. And although we are and al- 
ways expect to be a heretic and a rebel in the Pope’s 
estimation, we will go farther and say that we like 
the circular none the less because it emanates from 
the successor of Saint Peter and the primordium uni- 
tatis or beginning of unity in the Catholic Church, 
Our disapprobation of modern Bible societies, of the 
Protestant Association, and of such books as D’Au- 
bigne’s pretended Uistory of the Reformation, has 
been often expressed ; and we certainly like them 
none the better because the Pope has condemned | 
them. 

There are, however, some things in the letter | 
which weaken its force, and from which we are | 
constrained to dissent. 

1. It does not come from one who is content to 
enjoy a primacy of order in the Catholie Church, 
but from one who claims a supremacy of power | 
over it. “ By virtue of the supreme authority of 
our Apostleship, we reprove and condemn,” &c. 
To attach official weight to a letter of the Pope un- 
til this claim is withdrawn, and the Pope consents 
to be governed by the canons of the Catholic Chureh, 
is to sanction a series of encroachments and usur- 
pations which have been the cause of the most 
grievous schisms and dissensions that have ever af- 
flicted or now afflict the Church of Christ. 

2. Another objection to the letter is, that in com- | 
mending tradition it makes no distinction between 
that which is corrupt, modern and local, and that 
which is pure, ancient and universal. The /alter 
tradition we have in our own Prayer book, derived to us 
from apostles and apostolic men, and we account it the 
key to the Holy Scriptures. But we know that the | 
Pope under the word tradition includes the creed | 
of Pius 1V., and many opinions and usages which | 
have no support from the ancient Church. 

3. We feel obliged also to object to the letter 
because we are required by the most obvious dic- 
tates of duty and reason to acknowledge the suffi- 
ciency of our own translation of the Scriptures, 
which the letter condemns. This translation was 
made by a council of divines who abjured no prin- 
ciple of the Catholic faith, and violated no canon 
of the Catholic Church, and who were men in oth- 
er respects of acknowledged competency to the 
task. Their work, moreover, is endeared by many 
sacred associations to us, who have, through God’s 
great goodness, succeeded to their labors; and we 
may safely add that there is not and never has been 
any representative of the Universal Chureh which 
can so well judge of the fidelity and excetlence of 
an English translation of the Bible as the English 
Church itself. For these reasons we think it more 
safe ard more dutiful to accept the translation 
which the Church of our fathers has authorized, 
than any which the Pope may seek to substitute in 
its place. 

3. Lastly. We object to the letter because it 
does not merely propose the tradition of the Church 
as a guide or key to the interpretation of Scripture, 
but because it simply forbids the reading and pos- 
sessing of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; thus 
either concealing from the people the chief grounds 
of their faith, or assuming that the unwritten word 
of God is the sole ground of faith. This excep- 
tion, if it be allowed, involves a difference of prin- 
ciple, and not merely in the application of a prin- 
ciple. The passage in the letter which we think 
sustains the exception is the following: “ More- 
over we confirm and renew the decrees, &c., 
against the publication, distribution, reading and 
possession of books of the Holy Seriptures trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue.” 
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We do not suppose that any outward or compul- 
sory authority is claimed, but only that which is 
inward and appeals to the conscience. The simple 
point of our objection to the passage is, that it dis- | 
owns the duty of the Church to provide, and of 
the people under her guidance to possess and read, 
the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue. We 
would gladly think that this prohibition refers to 
depraved or heretical translations, but a careful pe- 
rusal of the whole document, (which speaks of the 
care and labor of the Church in teaching the Scrip- 
tures and of appointing learned doctors to expound 
them, but not a word of providing translations of 
them,) brings us to a contrary opinion. 

The doctrine of our Church is that the Church 
is bound not only to propound and teach her creed 
or traditionary faith, but also to open the Scriptures 
to her members, in order that they may know and 
be confirmed in the grounds of their faith, which 
are contained in the written Word of God. In this 
respect we differ on the one hand from the Bible 
Society advocates, who, by combining to circulate the 
Bible alone, disparage and separate it from the Apos- 
tolic tradition, and on the other from the judgment 
of the Pope, which rests the faith of the Church on 
tradition alone, and accounts it dangerous to open 
the Scriptures to the people. The one give the lock 
without the key, telling men that they may open the lock 
Sor themselves, aud that the key is useless; the other 


key fits, and that it is needless for them to see the 
lock ; but they who have kept the ancient and apos- 
tolic key, which exactly fits the wards of the lock, 
are unwilling to separate them, and always glad to 
exhibit them in conjunction. 

It is something for an ecclesiastical organ, at this 
day, to hold up tradition as indispensable to the ac- 
quisition of Christian knowledge ; as the key to the 
lock, without which the lock is useless—or rather 
without which the things guarded by the Jock can- 
not be obtained. We had supposed that no higher 
merit for tradition than usefulness was claimed by 
Protestants; that no Protestant religionist would 
assert the inutility, not to say impropriety, of look- 
ing to the Scriptures alone as the rule of faith and 
practice. But the editor of the Churchman will 
perhaps deny that he is a Protestant; at all events 
it is clear that he does not think much of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. —N. Y. Com. 





INTERESTING DISCOVERIES IN 
ARABIA. 


Most of our readers will probably remember an 
article under the above title, which appeared in our 
columus a short time ago. By the kindvess of a 
friend, a dignitary of the Episcopal Church, we are 
enabled to add the following to the very interesting 
information then given. 

In the year 1834 some officers in the service of 
the Hon, East India Company discovered on the 
coast of Iladramaut some ancient inscriptions, part- 
ly cut in the ruins of an old city, partly in the liv- 
ing rock, and in a language quite unknown. Cop- 
ies of one of these inscriptions were sent to Ger- 
many, in the hope that there some learned philolo- 
gist would be able to translate it, and unfold its 
“hidden meaning.” This hope was not realized, 
and the mystic writing had nearly proved useless, 
when the Rev. C. Forster, of England, the author 
of “ Mahommedanism Unveiled,” and a well known 
Oriental scholar, hit upon the interpretation. 

This gentleman was preparing, last Summer, 
a treatise on Arabian geography, when he met 
with these inscriptions in Wellsted’s Travels in 
Arabia, He attempted their translation, but ulti- 
mately relinquished the task as hopeless. Turning 
afterward, for material for his work, to a tract on 
ancient Arabian history, bound up with his copy of 
Schulten’s Monuments of Arabia, but so rare in 
England as not to be found in the library of the 
British Museum, he opened on a title and monu- 
ment which instantly struck him, from the equal 
length of the two documents and the apparent iden- 
tity of their locality, (uear Aden, on the coast of 
Hadramaut,) as an Arabic version of the undeci- 
pherable inscription he had seen in Wellsted’s trav- 
els, 

Awakened to new hopes by this discovery Mr. 
Forster prosecuted his researches and succeeded in 
deciphering the record which had stood the rav- 
ages and mutations of 3,300 years, and which 
takes us back to the age of Jacob and Joseph, and 
within five hundred years of the flood! In this 
record are restored to the world its oldest charac- 
ters and language, while it also contains a full and 
clear declaration of the great central truth of the 
Gospel, “he preached to them Jesus, and the resur- 
rection.” Although the Arabic translation was the 
clue to this discovery, Mr. F. corrected several er- 
rors aid removed some obscurities. 

The inscription is in three parts. The longest 
is of ten lines, engraved on a smooth piece of rock 
forming one side of the terrace at Hisn Ghorab. 
Then there are three short lines, found on a small 
detached rock, on the summit of the hill. There 
are also two lines found near the long inscription, 
lower down the terrace. They all relate to one 
transaction, an incident in Adite history. The tribe 
of Ad, according to Mr. Sale, were descended from 
Ad, the son of Aws or Uz, the son of Aram, the 
son of Shem, the son of Noah. The event record- 
ed is the rout and entire destruction of the sons of 
Ac, an Arab tribe, by the Aws or tribe of Ad, 
whom they invaded. In Mr. Forster’s book fac 
similes are given of the inscription; the Aditic and 
the Hamyaritic alphabet ; and a glossary containing 
every word in them, its derivation and its explana- 
tion; with notes of copious illustration upon every 
point which they involve. The first inscription of 
ten lines is thus translated : 

We dwelt, living long luxuriously, in the zenanas of 
this spacious mansion: our condition exempt 
from misfortune and adversity. Rolled in 
through our channel 

The sea, swelling against our castle with angry 
surge; our fountains flowed, with murmuring 
fall, above 

The lofty palms: whose keepers planted dry dates 
in our valley date-grounds; they sowed the 
arid rice. 

We hunted the young mountain-goats and the 

young hares, with gins and snares; beguiling 

we drew forth the fishes. 

ralked with slow, proud gait, in needle-work- 

ed, many-coloured silk vestments, in whole 

silks, in grass-green chequered robes. 

Over us presided kings, far removed from baseness, 
and stern chastisers of reprobate and wicked 
men. They noted down for us, according to 
the doctrine of Heber, 

Good judgments, written in books to be kept; and 
we proclaimed our belief in miracles, in’ the 
resurrection, in the return into the nostrils of 
the breath of life. 

Made an inroad robbers, and would do us violence ; 
we rode forth, we and our generous youth, 
with stiff and sharp-pointed spears; rushing 
onward 

Proud champions of our families and wives; fight- 
ing valiantly, upon coursers with long necks, 
dun-coloured, iron gray, and bright-bay, 

With our swords still wounding and piercing our 
adversaries, until charging heme, we conquer- 
ed and crushed this refuse of mankind. 

The short inscription in three lines reads thus: 


We 


With hostile hate, the men of crime 
We assailed; onward rushed 
Our horses, and trampled them under foot. 


The two-line inscription, which is under the long 
inscription on the terrace, is as follows: 

Divided into parts, and inscribed from right to left, 
aud marked with points, this song of triumph, 
Sarash Dzerabh. 

Trauspierced, and hunted down, and covered their 
faces with blackness, Aws the Beni Ac. 

On the subject of these inscriptions Mr. Forster, 
in his dedication of his book to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, thus remarks: 

“ What Job, (who, living in the opposite quarter 
of Arabia, amid the sands of the great Northern 
desert, had no lasting material within reach on 
which to perpetuate his thoughts,) so earnestly de- 
sired, stands here realized.” “Oh that my words 
were now written! Oh that they were printed in 
a book! ‘That [like the kindred creed of the lost 
tribe of Ad] they were graven with an iron pen, and 
lead, in the rock for ever! [For mine is a better and 
brighter revelation than theirs.] For I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth; and though, after my 
skin, worms destroy this body, yet, in the flesh shall 
I see God; whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold, and not another.” 

But it is not the antiquity of these monuments, 
however high, which constitutes their value ; it is 
the precious central truths of revealed religion 
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gives a key without the lock, telling men that the 


which they record and which they have handed 








down from the first ages of the post-diluvian world, 
that raise them above all price. Viewed in this re- 
spect they strike at the very root of scepticism, and 
Jeave not even his own hollow ground beneath the 
feet of the unbeliever. For, if what the jufidel 
vainly would bring into question, as originating 
with Christianity, stands here, registered as the pri- 
meval faith of mankind, there is an end, at once, 
to the idle sophistry of unbelief.” “The inserip- 
tion on the rock of Hisn Ghorab, a contemporary 
witness of the faith of the most ancient of the old 
Arabians, changes the state of things, placing be- 
youd the cavils of scepticism itself, at once, the 
fact and the purity of their belief in the scriptural 
doctrine of the resurrection; and presenting to the 
eye this great Gospel truth, (to borrow the noble 
language of Mr. Burke,) ‘covered with the awful 
hoar of innumerable ages.’ "—N. Y. Spect. 


THE MOTHER OF SIR WILLIAM 
« JONES. 

Says Sir William Jones, “I have carefully and 
regularly perused the Holy Scriptures, and am of 
opinion, that the volume, called the Bible, inde- 
pendently “of its divine origin, contains more sub- 
limity, purer morality, more important history, and 
finer strains of eloquence, than can be collected 
from all other books, in whatever language they 
may have been written.” 

Now, to whom was Sir William Jones almost 
exclusively indebted, in bis most important, because 
his earliest years, for all his future eminence ?— 
Who was it, that bent the twig, or taught the 
young idea how to shoot? Who was it, that to 
his incessant importunities for information on cas- 
ual topics of conversatian, and which were so 
watchfully stimulated, used then kindly and con- 
stantly to reply, “ Read and you will know?” — 
Who was it that cultivated his mind, so that, in his 
fourth year, he was able to read any English book, 
and stored his mind from his birth to his ninth and 
tenth years? When in his ninth year he had the 
misfortune to break his thigh bone, which detained 
him at home more than a year, who was it that 
was his constant companion, and amused Jim 
daily with the perusal of such English books as 
were adapted to his taste and capacity? For all 
this and much more than this, we are referred to 
only one individual, and that was his dear mother; 
an extraordinary woman, then a solitary widow, his 
father having died when William was only three 
years old. By nature Mrs. Jones possessed a 
strong understanding, which had been improved by 
her husband’s conversation and instruction, — an 
eminent mathematician, who had raised himself, 
by his own industry, till he wag the intimate friend 
of Sir Isaac Newton and others. After the death 
of her husband, she was urgently and repeatedly 
solicited by the Countess of Macclesfield, to remain 
at Sherborn Castle; but having formed a plan for 
the education of her son, with an unalterable de- 
termination to pursue it, she politely, but firmly 
declined the invitation, and sat down to her work. 

With regard to religious instruction, we are in- 
formed, that she had taught him the creed and the 
ten commandments; but one effect of her daily 
maxim is too remarkable to be passed over in 
silence. One morning as he was turning over the 
leaves of a Bible, in his mother’s closet, his atten- 
tion was forcibly arrested by the sublime descrip- 
tion of the angel, in the tenth chapter of Revela- 
tion; and the impression which his imagination 
received from it was never effaced. Ata _ period 
of mature judgment, he considered the passage as 
equal in sublimity to any of the inspired writings, 
and far superior to any that could be produced 
from mere human compositions; and he was fond 
of retracing and mentioning the rapture which he 
felt when he first read it. This remarkable inci- 
dent took place before he had completed his (fifth 
year. In one word, to this maxim of his mother’s, 
“ Read, and you will know,” Sir William Jones 
himself “ always acknowledged himself indebted 
for all his future attainments;” so that, while it 
has been asked: “ Who can estimate the beneficial 
purposes, literary, political, and religious, to which 
his labors may hereafter possibly be applied?” I 
only add, at the same moment, let not the mater- 
nal beart and hand, which trained up the man 
when yet a child, ever be forgotten ! 








CAMPBELL, THE POET. 


The English papers announce the death of Thom- 
as Campell, author of “'The Pleasures of Hope.” 
The London Morning Chronicle, in a brief sketch 
of his history, says: 

The success of his poem, “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” procured him admission into the most in- 
tellectual society of London, and he was univer- 
sally recognized as one of the brightest stars in that 
bright galaxy of poets who shed a lustre on the 
first quarter of the present century. The mingled 
elegance and fervor of his style—the independence 
and liberality of his ideas—and the nobleness of 
his aspirations for the freedom and improvement of 
mankind—rendered him a great accession to the 
liberal cause in those days, when liberalism was a 
greater merit, and less widely extended, than it is 
now ; and the warmest anticipations were indulg- 
ed in of the future career of the young poet. He 
successively published the poems of “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” which he himself preferred to the 
“ Pleasures of Hope,” and in which verdict the 
best judges of poetry agree ; “ Theodoric,” various 
songs and ballads, and more lately “ The Pilgrim 
of Glencoe.” His “ Theodoric ” has found but few 
admirers; his “ Pilgrim of Glencoe,” written in 
the decline of his years and imagination, still few- 
er; but the universal voice of criticism has pro- 
nounced his lyrics to be, without exception, the 
finest in the language. There is nothing equal 
of their kind in the whole range of our litera- 
ture to “The Battle of the Baltic,” “Ye Mar- 
iners of England,” and “ Hohenlinden ;” lyrics 
which, indeed, to use the words of Sir Philip 
Sidney, in speaking of the ballad of Chevy Chace, 
“ stir the heart like the sound of a trumpet.” Many 
others of bis ballads and lyries are scarcely in- 
ferior : “ Lochiel’s Warning,” “ Lord Ullin’s Daugh- 
ter,” “The Soldier’s Dream,” “'The Last Man,” 
«“ Wiesbaden’s Gentle Hind,” and others, rise be- 
fore us as we recall them to our memory, and 
make us deplore that the poet who could write so 
well would write so little, and that he has left the 
world no more compositions like these—so fine in 
conception, so elegant and so vigorous in execu- 
tion, and so tender and so true in their sentiment. 





How tae Diamonn Cuts Grass.—The parts of 
glass to which the diamond is applied are forced 
asunder, as by a wedge, to a most minute distance, 
without being removed, so that a superficial and 
continuous crack is made from one end of the in- 
tended cut to the other. After this, any small force 
applied to one extremity is sufficient to extend the 
crack through the whole substance, and across the 
glass; for, since the strain at each instant in the 
»rogress of the crack is confined nearly to a math- 
ematical point at the bottom of the fissure, the effort 
necessary for carrying it through is proportionately 
small. The cut caused by the mere passage of the 
diamond need not penetrate so much as the two 
hundreth part of an inch. Other mineral bodies, 
recently ground into this same form, are also capa- 
ble of cutting glass; but they cannot long retain that 
power from want of the requisite hardness. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
ConTINUANCE oF Sarorpay’s Session. 

Received on trial—Isaac J. P. Collyer, G. W. 
Weeks, R. 5S. Rust, Loranus Crowell, J. T. Pattee, 
Nelson &. Cobleigh, C. L. Eastman, J. H. i'wombly, 
W. R. Clark, Samuel Tupper, C. R. Foster, D. E. 
Chapin. 

Leonard Frost was re-admitted. 

1). S King’s relation was changed from Superannu- 
ated to Supernumerary. 

Daniel Fillmore agent of Wesleyan University re- 
ported that there was subscribed within the bounds of 
the N. 
$4.000 of which is paid. 


E. and Providence Conferences, 810,011.58 ;| 
About 6,000 was subscribed | 
within the bounds of the New England Conference.— 
Dr. Olin made a few pertinent remarks, stating the 
pressing necessities of the University, and its depen- 
dence upon the prompt and efficient efforts of the Con- 
ferences for its continued existence. 

The report of the Committee on the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity was read, which recommended that the mem- 
bers individually pledge themselves to pay the interest 
on $5,000, until an agent should raise the principal. —| 
Pledges were called for, and ina few moments, the | 
interest on $6,075 was pledged, and $24 “aid, some 
pledging the interest on $200, some $100, &c. 

Committee on Building and Furnishing Parsonages 
reported. Their report may be expected in the Her- 
ald. Conference adjourned. 





Br. E. T. Taylor preached in the evening from 1 
Peter, v. 10, in his own peculiarly eloquent style.— 
Those who have heard Br. Taylor may form some | 
conception of it, but to those who have never had that | 
privilege it would be useless to describe it. 





Sunpay 28, 
The Sabbath was a day of peculiar and special in- 
terest. The exercises consisted in a prayer meeting 


at S o'clock, A. M., lovefeast at 8 o’clock, preaching 





at 10 o'clock, by Bishop Janes, in the Methodist | 
Charch, and E. T. Taylor in the Congregational | 
Church. Preaching at 2 o’clock by Dr. Olin, at 5 1-2! 
by Dr. Pitman, and in the evening a Temperance Ad-| 
dress at the Congregational Church, by E. T. Taylor. | 
The Loveteast was marked by deep religious feeling | 
and moving relations of some of the old fathers who 
have seen our Zion in its infancy. 

I have attempted a sketch of Bishop Janes’ sermon, | 
premising that I endeavor to retain the ideas only, not | 
making the author responsible for the phraseology in 
which it is expressed. 


| 


Jer. ix. 3.— But they are not valiant for the truth.” | 
The enormity of the sin mentioned in the text is| 
shown by its being specified among the numerous| 
sins named in the context; its enormity is further} 
seen by the punishment threatened. Theme — Valor 
Sor the truth. 1. What is the truth? 1. Opposition to | 
deceit — Prov. xii. 19. 2. Substance of the former 
dispensation; “The law came by Moses, but grace! 
and truth by Jesus Christ.” 3. 
pel — Gal. iii. 1. 
them through thy truth; thy word is truth.” 5. Used/| 
to describe Jesus Christ. 
and the life.” 


Doctrines of the Gos- | 
4. Entire Scriptures; “Sanctify | 


“Tam the way, the truth! 
Il. Valor jor the truth defined. To be| 
valiant for the truth is to be bold, dauntless and heroic. | 
]. To maintain distinctive truth. One reason of our 
fathers’ success was their adherence to the distinctive 
doctrines of Justification, Sanctification, &e. 2. To 
maintain by teaching and practice all the precepts of 
the Gospel. Valor implies, 1, A knowledge of the 
truth, 2. That the truth be embraced with all the 
heart. 3. A profession of the truth. 4. An unyield-| 
ing defence of the truth. If. Who are guilty of the 
sin inthe text. 1. Those who will not learn the truth. 
2. Those who will not profess the truth. 3. Those 
who do nothing, and give nothing for the truth. IV. 
What are the motives which should cause us to exer- 
cise valor forthe truth? 1. Immutability of the truth. 
2. Because the truth has accomplished much. Has 
changed man’s lost estate into one of hope: changed 
his condition and conduct. It has made men happy— 
happy in dying--made heaven’s glories more glorious. 
It has taken our nature and glorified it in the person 
of Jesus Christ. It has associated men with angels, 
and multiplied the songs of heaven. 3. The victories | 
of the truth accomplished by the Apostles, early Chris- | 
tians, &c. 4. Influence of examples of valor in the 
cause of the truth. Christ, Apostles, Luther, Wesley, | 
our fathers. 5. God is with us and the Holy Ghost is | 
our Helper. Application 1. Tosinners. 2. To Chris- 
tians. The discourse produced a deep, and we trust, 
lasting impression upon the large audience who heard 

The Bishop proceeded to set apart eleven young 
men to the office of deacon in the church of Christ.— 
The effect of the sermon was more than sustained — 
it was deepened by this solemn ceremony. The can- 
didates and most of the audience wept freely. We 
noticed with peculiar interest the countenances of 
two of our oldest ministers while each gazed upon a 
son under the ordaining hand of the Bishop. Their 
looks seemed to say, | have seen the great goodness 
of God in this thing; my Heart’s fondest desire con-| 
cerning my son is accomplished. The sons were in 
tears and one of the parents turned away weeping | 
like a child, 

The sermon in the afternoon by Dr. Olin was fund} 
ed on 1 Cor. i, 23-25. I dare not lengthen this report | 
by attempting any more sketches of sermons, though I | 
had taken notes for that purpose. The Doctor held! 
up the preaching of “ Christ crucified” by illustrations, | 
arguments and moving appeals to the heart, until | 
“Christ crucified ® seemed to us, if never before, vee 
only subject worth preaching. Its intellectual char- 
acter was worthy of its author, but it was forgotten in| 
the spirit of childlike simplicity and unaffected holi-| 
ness whioh pervaded it. 

It is no sinall praise to bestow upon Dr. Pitman’s 
sermon, to say it interested evidently the audience 
after most of them had been in the house about 8 
hours in course of the day. It was founded on Isaiah | 
xxxii. 17, After the discourse a missionary collection | 
and subscriptions were taken up by the Westtield 
Society for their annual subscription, which amounted | 
to 2133. They have raised in ail this year about | 
2141. The weariness of the flesh forbade our he tring | 
Br. Taylor’s Temperance Address, but we know not! 
how he could have had a higher compliment than was 





given him by a crowded audience ina house of the| 


largest dimensions, trom 8 to nearly 10 o'clock, after} 
most of that audience had attended so protracted a| 
public service, 


Thus ended not only one of the best Conference 
Sabbaths, but one of the most profiiable we ever expe- 


rienced, Z. A. Mupce. 


j 
| 
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Monpay 29, 

Br. Tippett, book agent, was introduced, and offered | 
a few remarks on the state of the Book Concern. 

A resolution was passed recommending a more gen- 
eral attention to kneeling in public worship, and 
ordered to be printed in the Herald. 

Geo, Landon was added to the committee on the 
Wesleyan University. 

The following brethren were introduced. Stockton 
ad Kelloge, New York Conference; Lamberton and 
Alderman, Providence Conference; J. 'T. Peck and 
M. L. Scudder, Troy Conference: Bontecou, Ohio 


Conference. The Conference proceeded to the exam- 
ination of character. 
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AFTERNOON Seseron, ©" by! there would bea sorry competition with the hand- 
Rev. Mr, Beekwith, agent of the American Peace _iwork operations! It.is true they are getting aimaz- 
Society was introduced, and presented in a clear, con-. ingly independent of their owner’s interference. 
ciliatory speech the-claims of this Christian cause, The New England Conference Anti-Slavery Socie- 

A resolution, concurring with a resdlution of the ty held its angniversary Tuesday evening, We will 
New York Conference, to restore to the Discipline , not anticipate by any remarks the full report of the 
Mr. Wesley’s rule on the use of ardent spirit, passed | secretary of the meeting. 
—-79 agreeing—none dissenting. 


Wepnespay, 31. 

Conference continued the consideration of the alter- 
ation of the 6th restrictive rule, After a little debate, 
the previous question was moved, and the question 
taken by yeas and nays. Yeas, 52; nays, 22. 
The following brethren were received on trial, in 
addition to those hitherto reported. W. A. Braman, 
Homer Clark, Wm. Bardwell, R. P. Buffington. 
Ben). Paine’s name was again put upon the superan- 
nuated list. 


Resolutions and a preamble from the Committee 
on Temperance, taking high ground on this subject, 
passed. ‘They will appear among the published res- 
olutions, 

By a unanimous rising vote, the Conference ex: 
tended an invitation to Bishop Hedding to take up 
his residence within our bounds. Bishop H. expressed 
his unabated attachment to New England, and his de- 
sire to make his home among us as soon as practi- 
cable. The same invitation was extended to Bishop 
Janes, who expressed in a feeling manner his plea- 
sure at receiving the request, but could not at pre- 
sent cowply. 


The Conference was occupied the remaining part 
of the session in passing resolutions and hearing re- 
ports, which we need not further notice, as they will 
be published so far as interesting to the public. 

We were ready for adjournment towards the close 


Conference adjourned. 

Conference Missionary Anniversary was held in| the afternoon, Bishop Hedding offered a few re- 
; . marks, after which Bishop Janes arose with feelings 
He re- 
marked that this was the most burdened and _responsi- 
England Methodists, is held in grateful remembrance | ble hour of his life, yet fuli of causes of gratitude. — 
by us, made the first speech. He observed, on| The nae penny a me Contpenes, Sip nae 
rising, that his remarks were intended as a preface | 8 Hew and trying duties would be as clearly im- 
to those which were to follow, and it was expected pressed upon his mind until the day of his death as the 
that a preface would be short. His speech proved | circumstances of ie comresniem, - ey 
to be short and to the point. Bishop Janes fol- | #edremed the feet td icone =e Seen, 
lowed, remarking, as he rose, that the preface was | spoke of ints own and the presiding elders anxiety in 
someti:nes the best part of the hook; at any rate, | making the appoint:ments, and his solicitude that they 
in this case he would have been pleased if it had | should prove for the good of the church. Br. Joseph 
been longer. The Bishop’s remarks were pertinent | A. Merrill then led ina fervent inanner an address to 
and beautifully illustrated. Dr, Pitman followed, and | ‘he throne of Grace, commending us, in our work, = 
a collection was taken of $172, making about | the grace of God; after which Bishop pemes vane te 
$305,00 raised during the Conference. No pledges distinct voice our appointments, amid the profoundest 
for the coming year were called for, the brethren silence, and we scattered for a year—hy the blessing of 


the evenine. 
tev. J. T. Peck, of the Troy Conference, whose 
speech at the General Conference in behalf of New 


which he evidently tried in vain to suppress. 





no doubt fully resolving to raise all the missionary | @0¢—of unequalled success in — a 
money possible. . A. Mupee. 


APPOINTMENTS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 


[Phe appointments included in brackets compose one 


Tvespay, 30. 

The Sabbath School Report was presented and 
ordered to be printed in the Herald. The readers 
will perceive that the report speaks of a favorable 
state of the cause, with the exception of the number 
of conversions, but very few being reported. We 
commend this part of the report to the attention of) « Bennelt Street—J. D. Bridge. 
the superintendents and teachers, and would particu-| “2 Richmond Street—Z. A. Mudge. 
larly request that it be a matter of discussion in the | «? East Boston--J. A. Merrill. 
teacher’s meeting, and more especially of humility and| “ Bromfield Street and Odeon—S, Remington—one 
prayer. to be supplied. Sat 

Report of the Preacher’s Aid Society was received. | scope : : yeni ane a bikaiearg 
It will be seen that the Society has received $754,50. | : § Peery lta’ = frase 
The committee stated that applications for relief had ” Rorbwry—Jobn W. Merrill. 
been made exceeding by more than $200 their means. 
The small receipts of the Society called out two elo- | 
quent speeches from brethren E. T. Taylor and A. D. | 
Merrill, setting forth the sacred claims of the old worn | 
out and venerable fathers, whose trembling limbs ad- 2 
monish us that what is done for therm must be done 


Quarterly Conterence.] 





| Boston District—Thomas C. Peirce, P. E. 
| Boston— 


“CO North Russell Streel-—Georgee Landon. 
¢ Enst Cambridge—Stephen Cushing, 
¢ Charlestown—Jacob Sanborn. 
Dorchester— Mark Staple. 
Dedham— H. P. Hall. 
Walpole—W in. R. Bagnall. 
| § Cambridgeport—Isaae A. Savage. 
? Hatertown—Thomas W. Tucker. 
§ Jia'tham—David Kilburn. 
¢.Vewlon Upper Falls —Joseph Dennison, 
Chelsea—Charles K. True. 


speedily. We wish the whole church cou!d have heard 
these appeals, they would not fail to send up to the | 
Conference a contribution from every member, as God 
has blessed them, and swetl the treasurer's receipts | 
from 8700 to $3000 at least. There need not be a Ved/ord Mission. —Gvorge Pickering. 

Malden Centre—George W. Frost. 

Maiden North—Daniel Richards. 
Lynn 


South Street and Common—J. B. Husted, Loranus 


large contribution from any one person, only let every 
one give somelhing. Cuan we answer a good con- 
science to God if we do not? Let an enlightened 
sense of duty answer. | 
AFTERNOON Session. 
At the opening of the Conference, John W. Hardy 


signified his wish to withdraw from the M. E. Church. 


Crowell. 
? Wood End—S. A. Cushing. 
Saugus—W*m. Rice. 
Daavers—Reuben Ransom. 
<« Salem— D. K. Merrill. 
‘ Mirbleheat—J.S. J. Gridley. 
7 Ips vich—John S. Springer. 
§ - Vereburyport—B. K. Peirce. 
Topsfield—t. J. P. Collyer. 
Veivehury —Horace Moulton. 
Gloucester Parish and Harhor—Joel Steele, C. R. 
Foster. 

Worcester Districr—James Porter, P. E. 
Worcester —Atmos Binney. 
Witlhury—Phineas Crandall. 
Grafton—Leonard Frost. 

§ Ho'liston—Amos Walton. 
? Hopkinton Miss.—Siinon Putnam, 


His name is returned withdrawn, 

The Conference proceeded to consider the proposi- 
tion of the General Conference to so alter the 6th re- 
strictive rule as to permit a proportionate division of 
the property with the South in case of separation. J. 
Porter, J. T, Peck of the Troy Conference, Reming- 
ton and King have given their reasons for concurrence : 
Adams, J. A. Merrill and Husted their reasons in op- 
position. 

Leaving the Conference to jog along as it may in 
this debate, we will endeavor to give the reader a glance 
The Westfield 


church is new, and one of the finest in the connection. 


at our excellent place of assembling. 
Weston—Wenry E. Hempstead. 
-Nalick—Win. R. Stone. 

¢ Saronville—W illard Sinith, 

§ Sudhury—To be supplied. 

¢ Marlboro’ and Harvard—Benj. F. Lambord. 

Lowell, St. Paul’s Church—W«. H. Hatch. 

and in good architectural taste. Inthe only gallery, at “© Worthen Street and Carlisle—A. D. Merrill, 

the front end, the society have placed an organ of mod- C. L. Eastinan. 

erate size and rich tone, in the opinion of judges in Lunenburg— George W. Weeks. 

such matters. We were about to let slip a decided | Leommster Miss.— Thomas H. Mudge. 

vpinion concerning this innovation upon Methodist Fitchburg —Luman Boyden. 

practices, but recollecting that there are “many men | -Ishburnham —Z. B. C. Dunham. 

a ‘ Winchendon—Kinsman Atkinson. 
of many minds,” and that not a few of the correspond- | ? 


South Royalston—To be supplied. 
ents of the Herald have a relish for controversy on § Hubbardston—George W. Bates. 


? Templeton and Plhillipston Miss.—John T. Pattee. 
§ Princeton—Joseph W. Lewis. 

¢ Rutland and Holden—John M. Merrill. 

§ Owkham—W m. Gordon. 

¢ Barre and Hardwick —Philander Wallingford. 
§ .Vorth Brookfield —Chirles W. Ainsworth. 

? Brookfield —Nathaniel J. Merrill. 

§ Spencer—James Shepard. 

? Leicester—W tn. C. Clark. 

§ Southbridee—Lorenzo R. Thayer. 

¢ Chariton and Dudley —Win. B. Olds. 


§ Webster —Leonard B. Grifting, Joseph Ireson, Sup. 
¢ Oxford—Newell S. Spaulding. 


It is 84 feet by 63, contains 116 pews, and will seat of 
course comfortably on the floor 700 people. There 
were at least 1000 crowded into it on the Sabbath.— 
The internal arrangement is neat without extravagance, 


these subjects, we forbear, without feeling any neces- 
sity of assuring our readers that they will not suffer | 
very great loss in consequence. The basement con- 
tains an excellent lecture room, two stores, and a ten- | 
ement for a small family, the rent of which is gradual- | 
ly removing the inconsiderable remaining debt. The | 
congregation we understand is large, nearly aj] the | 
pews being sold or rented, and the numuber in the | 
church about 240. 
of a society more high!y blest than this in most} 


Upon the whole we do not know 


respects which afford a people the means of usefulness ; 
and, with ardent and uniform piety, which we trust they | 
will ever seek as that indispensable qualification with- Sprincrietp Disrrict—A. D. Sargeant, P. E. 
Spring field — 

Wesley Chapel—Richard S. Rust. 

?imcheon Street Miss.—Jetferson Hascall. 

West Spring field —Francis A. Griswold. 

Cabotville—Daniel K. Binister. 

Chicopee —Freeman Nutting. 

South Hadley—Edward A. Manning. 

( Wilbraham—Nel\son E. Cobleigh. 


, J | Wesleyan Academy—C. Adams, Principal ; John 
hills, forming a kind of basin which Indian tradition} 2 HI. Twombly, Teacher. . ants 


says was once the bed of a lake which broke away | | Ludlow.--Wm. Fleming. 

froin its confinement on the east side and emptied it- | \ Jenksville—David L. Winslow. 

self into the Connecticut river. The gap inthe hills on Wales and South Wilbraham—Harrison Morgan, 
Rufus P. Buffington. 

( Ware—David Sherman, 

| West Brookfield and Warren—Wna. Bardwell. 

) Greenwich and Prescott—Thomas G. Brown. 

\ Enfield—Samuel ‘Tupper. 

§ withol and Dana—To be supplied, 

d Petersham Miss. —W im. R. Clark. 

QP _“ and Belchertown —James O. Dean, John 

~ §. Day. 

¢ Three Rivers—John Cadwell. 

¢ Southwick—F.. W. Jackson. 

< Lveding Hills and .1¢awam—Homer Clark, one 

The leading business of the | to be supplied. 

place now is the anufseturing of whips, which has Westfield —Mark Trafton. 

been established nearly thirty years. We were in-|  < We st Parish—Thomas W. Gile. 

formed that there were about 1000 female operatives | a hester—Albert A. ( ook. ao 

employed in tuis business by the factories of this town, | 4 adie’ uar ma poral L B 


out which a church will become a hissing stock and a 


curse, they may spread the light and power of the gos- 
pel through this whole region, 

After taking a glance at this pleasant village we will 
return to the Conference. Westfield is about ten | 
miles west of Springfield, on the railroad route to Al-| 
bany. The sitnation of the principal village is singu- 
larly beautiful, being nearly surrounded by a range of 


that side, its peculiar formation, and the interesting | 
fact that trees are found in some places far below the | 
This 
location was a favorite resort of the Indians when | 
wild fox 


surface of the ground, confirms this tradition. 


} 
sey 
the 


dug his hole unseared,” throughout 
this whole country, and no donbt he turned reluctantly 
away before the intrusive approach of the white man. 

The people of Westfield nave tasted a little of the 


sorrows of nnsuccessful mannfacturing speculations — 
A paper mill and a lass factory have successively 
been tried and failed. 


besides a large number of men. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Dover Distaicr—Wm. D. Cass, P. E. 


Dover—Jacoh Stevens. 

Great Fa!!s—Henry W. Adams. 
Rochester—Osion C. Baker. 
Milton—Jas. M. Young. 


son. 
Portsmouth—Flisha Adams. 
Newington—Sainuel Hoyt. 
Durham—Ezekiel Adams. 


South Newmarket—H. N. Taplin. 
Epping —M. Newhall. 
Poplin—Vo be supplied. 
Kingston—Caleb Dustin. 
Greentand—Richard Newhall. 
; Rye—Joseph Palmer. 
Humpton—J. F. Adams. 
Seabrook—L. D. Blodget. 
East Salishury—F. Mason. 
Exeter Mission—S. 8. Mathews. 
§ Methuen—J. T. Adams, 
? Haverhill—C, I. Chase. 


; Newmarket —Samuel Kelley. 


Coxcorp Distrrictr—Jared Perkins, P. E. 

Concord—Eleazer Sinith. 

Hookset and Bow—Ueury Drew. 
Manchester—Jas. W. Mowry. 
Derry—Jas. Adams. 

NMashville—L. D. Barrows. 
Vashua—C, C. Burr. 
Hudson—Jacob Boyce. 

§ Pembroke—Jas. Pike. a , 

¢ Chichester and Louton—To be supplied. 

Sandown and Chester—L. Howard. 
Salem—J. L. Slason. 

-Vorth Salem—C. B. M. Woodward. 

Henniker—Samuel Preseott. 

Boscawen and Warner—N. L. Chase. 

-Vorthfield—Silas Green, 

Gilmanton—B. D. Brewster. 
? Eust Sanbornton—To be supplied. 
Goffstown Mission—W. F. Evans. 


Craremont Distrricr—B. R. Hoyt, P. E. 
§ Claremont—Filihu Scott. 
¢ Cornish—S. Holman. 
§ Mar'ow—Rutus Tilton, 
¢ Langdon M’ssion—Jobn English. 
Watpo'e—Kimball Hadley. 


lerton. 


plied. 
Winchester—S. Quimby. 
Hinsdale—F. Furber. 
Richmond—C, H. Eastman. 
North Charlestown —A. 8. Tenney. 


plied, 

Rindge—A. Folsom. 
Vee Ipswich—G, W. 'T. Rogers. 
Peterboro—M. A, Howe. 
Deering and Hillshoro —A. Heath. 
Granthan—Wm. M. Morand. 
Enfield—Amos Kidder. 
Canaan—R. Dearborn. 

Havernter District—J. Spaulding, P. E. 
§ Haverhill—R. U. Spaulding. 
? East Haverhi!l—D. Lee, H. H. Hartwell. 
Landaff—H. Drew. 


Lishon—Wm. Hewes. 


Littleton and 
Hewes, 

Lancaster—A. TV. Bullard. 

Columbia and Stratjord—s. Wiggins, 

West Thornton—To be supplied. 

§ Plymouwth—E. Peaslee. 

? Holderness—J. ©. Cromack. 

West Plymouth—J. Gould. 


Wh tlefield—J. SS. 


, 


Dearborn. 


Till. 
¢ Tamworth—J. Boyden. 
Warren—I. A. Sweatland. 
Bristol—N. W. Aspenuwall. 
§ Lebanon—C, L. MeCurdy. 
? Hanover Mission—N. Culver. 
Orford and Lyme—J. F. Exton, 


Hampshire Contereuce. 
follow constitute the 
VERMONT CONFERENCE. 
MontrevieR Distriet—Joln G. Dow, P. E. 
Montpelier —E, J. Scott, Sup. 
§ Barre—Alouzo Webster. 
¢ Berlin—J. W. Perkins. 
§ Chelsea—A. G. Button. 
¢ Washington Mission—Dyer Willis. 
Williamstown and Brookfield—D. Field. 
Rochester—Z. Twitchell. 
¢ Pittsfield—-R. H. Kimball. 
 adleee ii H. Patterson. 
Middlesexc—H. P. Cushing. 
§ Rando!ph—C. N. Smith. 
2 Bethel Mission—A. J. Copeland. 
Gaysville—W. J. Kidder. 
§ Roya'ton—E. Copeland. 
? Tunbridge—A. C. Smith. 
East Montpelier—L. Austin. 
¢ Plainfield—O. M. Legate. 
Wailsfield —Win. Blake, W. Hemmenway. 


§ Corinth—Benj. Burnham. 
¢ Exst Corinth—¥. Q. Barrows. 


Jones. 


Danvitte District—S. P. Williams, P. E. 
Danville—S. Chamberlin. 


supplied. 
St. Johnsbury—P. N. Granger. 
¢ East St. Johnsbury—A. Hitchcock. 
Lyndon—Wnui. M. Mann. 
Sutton and Burke—O. Dunbar, P. Ray. 


; Derby—David Packer. 
Ho!land—J. B. H. Norris. 
Westfield—James Smith, Wm. Rankin. 
§ Irasburg—C. W. Levings. 
¢ Brownington—A. T. Gibson. 
Craftsbury and Albany—P. Frost, G. Putnam, 
§ Cabot—Z. S. Haynes. 
2 Calais—Jobn Perrin. 
§ Walden—H. Uiteheock. 
¢ Hardwick—N. W. Scott. 
Groton—J. 8. Spinney. 
Lunenburg—G. B. Huston. 
Guildhall and B'oomfield—tra Beard, John 
ter. 
-Vewbury—To be supplied. 
eVewbury Seminary—Clark T. Hinman. 
Moses Chase, Agent for Newbury Seminary. 
Sprivcrieip Districr—C. R. Harding, P. E. 
— and Chester—John Clark, D. W. 
wer, 
Proctorsville and Perkinsville—M. F. Wells. 
West Windsor—C. Fales. 
? South Reading—FE. B. Morgan. 
Hartland —Jas. H. Stevens. 


Woodstock—A. K. Howard, A. Carter. 
Barnard—I. D. Rust. 











We invite those who ? Bigelow. 
think little skill is required in making a whip to visit; ¢ Seuthenpton—Iche W. Dadman. 
Westfield and make an examination of the mode of op- | Northampton Miss.—Mosely Dwight. 
eration, especially of a little machine—we like to have | 2 Hatfield and Deerfield—Wm. A. Braman. 


said of life and intelligence—which plaits the coverings; Williamsburg —To be supplied. 

upon the whip handles. We should as soon think of de- | Pema triad L o Clapp. 
° . ° es — é a le 

scribing, landsman as we are, the running rigging | iWin © ee pees 


api q a SMe | §Savoy—James Nichols. 
of a man-of-war. It does a neat piece of work without | 2 Cummington—To be supplied. 


mullering, just as it is directed to do, and what could | § Charlemont —Windsor Ward, Amasa Taylor 
intelligence do more? Soberly, the sight of it is | ? Colerain—Daniel E. Chapin. , 
worth a trip all the way from Boston to those who are § Greenfield—James Mudge, Jr. 
curious in these matters. It is equal in j i Gill and Leyden—Ichabod y 

H . qual in ingenuity to! ¢ Gill an yden—Ichabod Marcy. 
any piece of machinery we ever saw, not excepting| Dexter S. King, Sup., Agent of the Wesleyan Uni- 
that witch of a thing at Lowell which makes wire teeth versity. 
cards pretty much on its own responsibility. What if| Hector Bronson, Agent of the Am. Bible Society. 
these machines should set up for themselves by and| Jagon Lee, Agent of the Oregon Institute. 





East Barnard—P. Mason. 
West Norwich and Sharon.—H. J. Woolley. 
Thetford—J. Hayes. . 
; Union Village—H. Guernsey. 
Mount Ho!ley—To be supplied. 
Londonderry—t.. Hill. 
Winhall Mission—M. Spencer, 
North Wardsborough—Isane Smith. 
Wilmington—J. L. S-nith, E. Gale. 





Twflonbore ant Wakefield—Wm. Padman, J. Emer- 


Barrington and Northwood—Joln Smith, 2d. 


Chesterfield and Keene—J. Jones, one to be sup- 


Lyman and Bath—P. Boynton, E. Brown, Sup. ; xa 4 
Loveland, F. A. | according to the original Greek. 


exandria and Hebron—G. W. H. Clarke, G. 8S. 


¢ Sandwich and Moultonboro—J. A. Scarritt, H. 


Bratford and West Bradford—H. Johnson, H. 'T. 


Peacham and Barnet—Richard Bedford, one to be 


Barton ant G'over—f. Pettingill, O. 8. Morris. 


Sup. 


Car- 


Bar- 


Putney and Athens—David Wilcox, one to be 


supplied. 
Bellows Falls—M. A. Herrick. 
5 Guilford—J. P. Prouty. 
Brattleborough—E. Robinson. 


C. D. Cahoon, transferred to Rock River Confer- 


ence, 


J.S. J. Gridley and S. A. Cushiug, transferred to 


New England Conference. 


| THB POPES BULL. 


OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. | 7° the Edilor of Zion's Herald: 


You recently gave a passing notice of the late Bull 
of the present Pope of the Romish eburch, Gregory 
XVL._A few strictures upon some of the more iimpor- 
tant parts of this remarkable document may not at this 
time be out of place, especially as the claims of the 
Bible in the public education of our youth are assum- 
ing an importance and interest in the national mind 
hitherto unexampled. ‘This epistle is addressed to the 
Romish clergy all over the world, and condemns, in 
unequivocal language, the efforts made by Protestants 
“to disseminate the books of the Holy Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue,” as tending “to stimulate all to a 
private interpretation of the divine oracles, to inspire 
contempt for divine [human] traditions, which the 
Catholic church preserves upon the authority of the ho- 
ly fathers,” &c. 

Of the Christian League, a society formed in New 
York a few years since, having for its object the diffu- 
sion of Christian knowledge in Italy, the document 
says, it “strains every nerve to introduce corrupt and 
vulgar Bibles,” * * * “ and to disseminate worse books 


and works of human composition, and shat too by one 
who would fain be honored as the defender of the 
Christian faith. 

But does the Holy See of the Catholic church intend 
only to condemn the Protestant version of the 
We might ask, Where is the evi- 
dence of its corruption? Let the intelligent Catholic | 
put his finger on the place and prove by well authenti- | 
cated versions or 1anuscripts its want of genuineness, 
if he can. 





Holy Scriptures ? 


Till this is done such wholesale denunciations are | 
gratuitous at least, and smell strongly of that bigoted | 
and persecuting spirit which erects its own tribunal | 
jand condemns without a hearing. Away with such | 
bug-bear condemnations. 

Do Catholics approve this method of meeting their | 
; Opponents ? We spurn it, and cal] forargument. Let 
| it not for a moment be supposed by the clergy of the 
Papal church that bare assertion will pass through the 
ordeal of English mind and come out bearing the 
| impress of valid argument. 


| So far is the statement of the Papal bull from being | 








te vorth ant Charlestoon—ll. Nutter, A. H. Ful- | true, that its opposite can be easily shown. Let us} 


examine the evidence. The church of Rome entirely | 
overlook the original Scriptures; and our English and | 
| all other Protestant versions are placed on the list of | 
| the prohibited books. The Latin Vulgate is the only | 
| version of the Bible which Papists are allowed to read 


without license. And whence this translation? In| 


Unity and Lempster—L. Huntley, one to be sup- | the earliest ages of Christianity the New Testament | 


| was translated into the Latin language. 


“ These 
| translations,” says Dr. Adam Clarke, “ were very nu- 
| merous, and having been made by a variety of hands, 
‘some learned, and others not so, they not only disa-| 
| greed among themselves, but appeared in certain ca- | 
| ses to contradict each other. This induced Pope Da- 
| masus to employ St. Jerome, one of the most learned 
‘of the primitive Latin fathers, to correct the ancient 
|Ttala, though in the Old Testament he is supposed 
‘simply to have collated the Itala with the Hebrew, yet 


jinthe New he asserts, .Vovum Testamentum Grace 
fidet reddidi.” “1 have translated the New Testament 
However, it ap- 
| pears that in many cases he altered the Itala for the 
worse, as the remaining fragments of that version suffi- 
ciently testify. ‘This work was finished A. D. 384, 
}and was called the versio Vulgata, because received | 
into general use. So great was the demand for this | 
‘version that copies of it were multiplied beyond calcu- 
lation; “and so many persons.” adds Dr. C., “being 
copiers by trade, in order to save time and vellum, they 
wrote the words in contractions wherever it was possi- ; 
| ble, and by this means the original reading in various | 


| 





| instances was lost.” “ And perhaps scarcely any book | 
| has been more corrupted by frequent and careless tran- | 
| scription than the Vulgate from the year 384 till the! 
‘invention of printing. All these causes conspired 

| with the ignorance of the original tongues, which al-| 


The four Districts above constitute the New | most universally prevailed in the middle ages in the! 
The three Districts that Latin cburch, to bring this venerable version into a 


| state of great imperfection, from which it bas not yet! 
wholly emerged.” 


By order of Pope Sixtus Quintus, a complete edi-| 
j tion of this version was printed at Rome in 1588, but | 
j hot published till 1593. This the Pope declared to be | 
| the authentic Vulgate, by a decree, which he styles | 
|perpetuo valituram constilutionem, “a decree which, 
| Shall perpetually remain of force.” Yet this edition, | 
| notwithstanding the Pope’s infallible decree respect- | 
| ing it, was found so * excessively erroneous and self-con- | 
| tradictory, that another was undertaken by the author- | 
| ity of Pope Clement VIIL, widely differing from that | 
of Sixtus.” This is the edition from which those now | 
in use were formed. 
Such is a brief history of the translation which Pa- | 
pists wish to impose upon the world as the genuine | 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The 
| Same objections do not hold against the original Scrip- | 
jtures. Were it necessary we might adduce incontro- 
vertible proof of their genuineness in preference to the 
Vulgate. 





It may be well here to notice one or two corruptions | 
| of this translation as tending to support idolatry. | 

The apostle Paul, speaking of the faith of Jacob | 
when departing this life. Heb. xi. 21, quotes the on 
language of the Greek Septuagint, xl TQOTEREV IGE | 
éal ro &xoor 1ihz O35ou adrodv, * And he worshipped | 
leaning upon the top of his staff.” according to our! 
translation, which expresses the real meaning of the 
original: though it might be rendered, as we think, a 
little more literally and express the same thing; | 


thus, “and he worshipped upon the top of his staff”! 





| This text the Vulgate has grossly corrupted. Htreads 








|thus: et adoravit Jastigium virge ejus, “and he wor- | 

| shipped the top of his staff!” Strange language this | 
to make a dying patriarch speak, when of all sensons | 
he would be most likely to adore God alone. 

This reading is at variance with that of Gen, 
xlvii. 31, where it reads, adoravit Isvael Deum, conver- 
sus ad lectuli eaput, Israel worshipped God, bowed to- 
ward the head of his bed. Thus the Vulgate contra- 
dicts itself, at one time saying, when speaking of the | 
same act, that Israel worshipped God; and at another, 
the top of his staff The corruption of the text, as 
found in Hebrews, consists in suppressing the preposi- 
tion ear, which is found, according to the learned Dr. 
Clarke, “in every manuscript yet discovered of this 
epistle. It is found also in the Syriac, Ethiopic, Ara- 
bic and Coptic; in which languages the connection 
necessarily shows that it is not an idle particle.” 

Our translators have made a difference in the reading 
of these passages following the Hebrew text in Genesis, 
|and the Greek in Hebrews, in both of which render- | 
ings the sense is doubtless expressed. When Jo- | 
seph visited his father in his last sickness, Israel | 
strengthened himself and sat upon the bed, supporting 
himself, we may very justly suppose, with his staff, 
which he kept by his side. When Joseph had 
| sworn to him that his body should be carried up out 
of Egypt, the aged man bowed himself upon the 
head of his bed, still reclining upon his staff, gathered 
up his feet and died. It is therefore probably true 
that he bowed himself both upon his bed and staff, 
being partially supported by each. This is a highly 
probable and common sense view of the matter, and 
gains strength from the fact that the ancient chiefs 

had their staff or sceptre continually at hand. 

Again. The discrepancy between the original He- 
brew and the Greek Septuagint may be easily ac- 
counted for. The Hebrew mittah, signifies a bed, 
but by a change of the vowel points we have malteh, 
a staff, the only difference being in the yowel points, 








still,” &c,; that is, books worse than the Bible! A/| 
remarkable mode of comparison this between the Bible | 


which are of modern use, the original 
being the same in both words, The Seveyy ... 
the latter intended, trans)ated it by the Gree| * 
staff. These different readings involve no dc. itis 
essential to the salvation of any man, but the, 
of the preposition in the Vulyate, the on|y 

lowed to be universally read by the Catho), 
gives countenance to no less a practice they ; 
an offence every where spoken against jy 4), 

God, and subversive of the spirit of Christian» 


[To be continued.] 


THE NEW WAMPSILRE APPOT\! 


MENTS. 


The editor had made arrangements for 


by a misunderstanding between the secretary 
friend employed by him to copy them, the 
sent to Rev. E. Scott of Claremont, for the \| 








instead of being forwarded to the Herald, as jy): 
We ascertained this fact by a special 


TESST): 
to Portsmouth and Dover to procure t} 


em, Any 
diately took measures to secure a copy fr 
York, and also from Claremont, te 
doubly sure.” 

In the mean time Br. Scott, finding we hay 
ceived them, has kindly furnished us with 
which he must have mailed before he receiv. 
ter. We give him thanks. 

We would also express our hearty thanks ; 
itors of the Christian Advocate and Journa| ‘ 
promptness in forwarding us slips from thei; ; 





EASTHAM CAMP-MELTING, 

The following vote passed unanimous y 
Preachers’ Meeting in Boston, Aug. 5th. 

That it is the sense of this meeting that the 

ers and people in Boston and vicinity ought to 

utmost endeavors to sustain the Eastham cam» 


J.D. Brivez. 


Tue Seraration.—The Southern papers 
us full of the proceedings of meetings of 
character to those recently copied into our « 
The excitement must run extremely high in tl 
tion to induce such men as the calm and court: 
Capers to so far forget what is due to his own « 
ter as to use such language as “the cold-heart: 
fishness of Mr. Stevens.”—r. 





PuitapeLpuia.—The investigations into t 
and progress of the late riots still continue 
delphia. A large number of persons are in pr 
charges of participation in the proceeding: 
mobs. A young man has been arrested for s+! 
to Pennsylvania Hall, at the great anti-ab: 
which was probably the real origin of the lat: 
outrages. 

(= The absence of the editor must be an 
for all omissions as wel] as some commission: 
and perhaps subsequent papers. 


((7" We would call the attention of th 


preachers to Mr. Duren’s advertisement in 
column. 





EastHam Campmeetine.—The attention 
friends of the city and neighboring towns is r 
to the notice of the Boston Committee of Arrany: 
in a neighboring column. 





A Tent wanted for the Eastham Camp-n 
about 30 by 18 feet. Apply to C. H. Peirce, | ( 


Case or Mr. Farrcniitp.—The trial of \{ 
child before an ecclesiastical council at Exet: 
sulted in his condemnation and dismissa! 
ministry. He attempted to prove a conspiracy * 
him falsely, for the purpose of extorting money. 
some respects impeached the character of tiv 
pal witness. There was but one charge aya 
but that one, in the opinion of the counci! » 
tained. 

Tue Estasiisnep Cuvren.—A recent } 
states that the clergy of the Established | 
England, Wales, and Ireland, receive £2.28). 
that these churches embrace 6,400,000 p: 
clergy of all the other denominations i: 
countries, embracing 14,600,000, receive £1 
The expense of sustaining the clergy in all | 
countries in Christendom, including the Unite: > 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, Pruss 
man Small States, Holland, Netherlands, |) 
Sweden, Russia, &c. &c., with a population 
722,000, is estimated at £8,852,000. 


Jewisn Press tn Patestine.—Sir Moses ) 
ore has presented his co-religionists at Jeru- 
two presses, and the necessary types, for pri 
ish tracts. The office consists of twenty-two | 
that persuasion. A number of works, as © 
almanac for the year, have already been 
Jerusalem. 


Government Support or Romas (0 
Priests 1x Inpta.—A correspondent of 
Christian Advocate mentions a report that it 
contemplation of Government to apply to | 


to grant a sum of money to be employed 1 
inent of Roman Catholic priests in India. 


Miss EpGewortnu.—At a meeting of t! 
Unitarian Association it was stated by | 
speakers, while boasting of the literary ¢ 
whose names were enrolled among the sv! 
Unitarianism, that Miss Edgeworth was « | 
We are glad, says the London Times, to ! 
give this assertion a positive denial. Miss ! 
is a member of the Established Chureh a» 
attendant upon its services. 


Wittram J, Graves, the murderer of (il! 
a correspondent of the Congregational Jov 
his residence at Louisville, Ky.,— is reputed ' 
and lives in great style, in one of the large: 
elegant dwellings in the city. But his mind > 
ease; a worm is at the root of his enjoys 
science is his tormentor; he is haunted and | 
with fears and terrors. © that he might be le ' 
blood that speaketh better things than the | 
Abel —it is blood that cleanseth from al! ©" 
uccepted with penitence and faith. 











1 
Russeuw’s American Exocetionist.— “ 
Palmer, Boston, have published in good =*) 


cellent text book bearing the above title. /" 


sell’s elementary works in elocution we consile" 

the best in use. His “ Lessons in Enunciatio! 

ercises in Elocution,” and “ Rudiments of & 
have been extensively used in schools and ap)" 
the best judges. The present work compri** 

all, is illustrated by engraved exhibitions of *" 
and action, and contains some excellent pie” 
reading and declamation. 





Saxton, Peirce & Co., Boston, have 


beautiful little pocket volume with gilt edges °" 
bossed covers, containing Mrs. Southey’s “ Aut’ 
Flowers,” and her minor poems. It is @ 
gems. 
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For Zion's Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 


THE CAPTIVE JEWS. 


The golden sun was fast declining in 
The western horizon; and its fair beams 
Cast a soft, mellow light far o’er the plains 
Of mighty Bal-ylon; while from the hills 
The shepherds came, with their vast bleating flocks, 
Here rolled the deep Euphrates in its power, 
And in the distance might be seen the vanes, 
And by the water's side there sat a group 
Whose sad and mournfu! aspect showed that they 
Were men of sorrow. And upon the boughs 
Of the fair weeping willows hung their harps; 
And their deep grief gave vent in accents full 
Of pungent sorrow. 

“O Jerusalem, 
I never will efface thee from thy heart, 
And in my bosom thy fond love shall reign, 
Long as I draw the vital breath of life ; 
Until my hand shall lose her cunning, and 
My mind be tortured with wild frenzy, or 
This lump of clay be cold in death, 
Shall I forget thee, city of my God.” 


When they remembered Zion, then they wept, 
For ‘twas the place where once they worshipped God, 





But now it was in dust and ashes lain 
Beneath a heathen tyrant’s dreadful rod. 
Lymam W. Dinsmore. 
Royalton, Vt., July 28, 1544. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REN Parripee died in Littleton, N. H., | 
May 29, aged 76 years. 


He was converted to God 
in 1820, and soon joined the M. E. Church, of| 
which he remained a worthy member until his) 
death. His end was peaceful. During his pro-| 
tracted confinement to the house, of more than a} 
year, he was patient and submissive. His soul was | 
stayed upon God, and there he found support. 
N. Littleton, July 27, 1844. S. P. Wivcrasss. 








Sister Emiry R., daughter of Widow Nancy | 
Gilman, of Hallowell, Me., sweetly fell asleep in | 
Jesus on the morning of the 13th inst., aged 25. | 
She was received into the M. E. Church in 1537,} 
and remained a worthy member until called to the | 
church triumphant. The last five years of her life | 
were years of extreme suffering, but the power of; 
entire sanctification made her triumphant in suffer- | 
ing. A more calm, patient, triumphant, boly Chris- | 
tian I never saw. Of course her end was peace ; 
it could not have been otherwise, as the termina- 
tion of a life so devoted to God. Christian, would | 
you die like ber? like her live in a state of con- 
stant consecration to God. D. B. Ranpatt. 

Hallowell, Me., July 25, 1844. 





CHILD’S DEPARTMENT. 
LEARNING TO THINK. 


“Here, Charles! Stop a moment, will you? 1 
want to speak with you.” 

“ | can’t awhile now, Henry; for I hav’nt had a| 
run with my a hoop a long time.” 

“ But 1 want to tell you something. Here! I 
hav’nt seen you since you came back from the coun- | 
try. Your iron hoop runs along this hard ground 
capitally. Can you tell what it is that makes it go) 
along so famously ?” 

“ What it is! To be sure I can. It is my stick. 
The barder I hit it, the faster it goes.” 

* But hit this post as hard as you like with your 
stick, and it will not stir from the place where it! 
stands.” | 

“No! that 
ground.” 

“ Yonder is a post lying down in the road; hit 
that, then, with your stick, and see if it will run 
along like your hoop.” | 

“I know it will uot, because it is so heavy ; itis 
of no use to hit that.” 

“ Well, then, here is my pocket handkerchief; 





is because it is stuck fast in the 


let us see how you can knock that along. Surely | 
that will not be too heavy for you.” 
“No; but it will be too light though! The 


handkerchief would not run along at all.” 

“The post is too heavy, and the pocket bandker- | 
chief is too light; you are hard to please: but sup- 
pose I puta big stone in the handkerchief, and 
make it heavier, you will bowl it along then with 
your stick ?” | 

“ No, that I could not.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Why, because—because it would not run along 
at all.” 

“ But can you tell me the reason why it will not 
run along at all?” 

“No I can’t; I never thought about it.” 

“J dare say not; for we boys seldom do think 
about any thing but our play, unless we are obliged 
to do it. But now let me tell you what I wanted to 
say to you.” 

“ Ay, do, and then I'll be off again, for yonder is | 
Edward Palmer with his hoop; and I want to join 
him. What is it?” 

“Why, do you know, that I am learning to 
think 2” 

* Learning to think! I never heard of sucha 
thing !” | 

“J dare say not: but, for all that, I only wish 
that I had begun years ago. I have learned more | 
the last three months than I did all last year, I am | 
sure.” | 

“ But where’s the good of learning to think?” | 

“ Where’s the good? Whata question! But I 
dare say that I should have asked it myself three | 
months ago, and therefore I ought not to be sure | 
prised at you. If people had not thought about) 
things, we should never have had the comforts and | 
pleasures we now enjoy; the food we eat, the, 
clothes we wear, the houses we live in, have all | 
been the subjects of much thought; aye, and our! 
very plays too. Why does the peg-top spin, the | 
ball bounce, the humming-top make a_ noise, and | 
the kite fly in the air? I hardly think you can an-| 
swer me one of these questions. Now, if you had | 
learned to think, you would be able to answer them | 
all.” 

“ Should I?” 

“ Yes, that you would ; but instead of being able 
to answer them now, you cannot tell me, I dare say, | 
why a battledore will not fly in the air as well as| 
akite. Itis something of the same forin; why 
will it not rise in the air?” 

“Jr's too heavy, a great deal.” 

“'Too heavy! Why a large kite is as heavy as 
two battledores ; so that cannot be the reason.” 

“TI can’t say, then!” 

“ And for that very reason you should learn ad 
think. Now, try to find out why your kite does 
not go up higher in the air when you have let out 
all your string.” 

“ Because the string holds it fast, and keeps it 
from going up higher.” 

“ Then, how is it, if your string breaks, instead 
of your kite going up higher, it comes tumbling 
down directly ?” 

“ J can’t tell that, 1am sure. Can you?” 

“ Yes, I can, and a hundred other things that, 
three months ago, I knew nothing about. I am 
older than you, and ought to know more; but if 
you would learn to think, what is now hard for you 
to understand would soon become easy. Thinking 
people have a great advantage over others, for they 
are much wiser; they can give better advice, and 
assist others ; for they know the best way of doing 
things, and the proper time when to do them. If 
you wanted to know how many grains of corn there 
are in a bag of wheat, how should you find it out ?” 

“Cuunt them, to be sure.” 

“That would be one way, but not the way a 
thinking person would set about it. Why, if you 
counted two hundred every minute, and kept it up 
day and night for a whole week, you would hardly 

be able to get through your task.” 





“ How would you set about it then? It’s a puz- 
zle to me how it could be done without counting.” 

“J would first weigh an ounce of wheat out of 
the bag, and count the number of grains in that one 
ounce. Then I would weigh the whole bag to- 
gether to see how many ounces there were in all. 
If, after that, | multiplied the number of grains in 
one by the number of ounces in the whole bag, it 
would give me the exact amount of grains altogeth- 
er; and this might be done, if a large pair of scales 
were near, in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour.” 

“IT should never have thought of that plan, how- 
ever; but what’s the use of learning to count the 
grains in a bag of wheat?” 

“ Just the sume use as there is in learning to do 
a sum; it texches us to reckon in the quickest and 
best way. There would be no good in a boy’s 
learning the alphabet, only that it enables him to 
read afterward, and there would be but little advan- 
tage in learning to write copies ina copy-book, if it 
did not fit us to write letters, bills of parcels, and 
all other things, all through our lives.” 

“ Well, that plan of counting the grains is a cap- 
ital one.” 

“It was not hit upon without thought, depend 
upon it. Some time ago, I hearda thoughtless cot- 


preaching might be more tolerable to him than it 
had been heretofore. He went; and that morning 
the preacher was speaking of the narrow way, 
which he did not make either varrower or broader 
then the word of God describes it. “A new crea- 
ture in Christ, or eternal condemnation,” was the 
theme of his discourse, and he spoke with power, 
and not as a mere learned reasoner. During the 
sermon, the question forced itself upon his hearer’s 
couscience —“ How is it with myself? Does this 
man declare the real truth? If he does, what 
must inevitably follow from it?” This thought 
took such a hold upon him, that he could not get 
rid of it amidst any of his engagements or amuse- 
ments, But it became from day to day more and 
more troublesome, more and more penetrating, 
and threatened to imbitter every joy of his life; so 
that at last he thought he would go to the preacher 
himself, and ask him, upon his conscience, if he 
were convinced of the truth of that which he had 
lately preached. 

Ile fulfilled his intention, and went to the preach- 
er. “Sir,” snid he to him with great earnestness, 
“I was one of your hearers when you spoke, a 
short time since, of the only way of salvation. I 
confess to you, that you have disturbed my peaee 





tager, who, to save a crop of grass that had grown) of mind, and I cannot refrain from asking you sol- 
on the old thatch of his cottage, was trying all man- emnly before God, and upon your conscience, if! 
ner of contrivances to get a cow that belonged to you can prove what you asserted, or whether it! 








him up to the roof of his cottage to eat the grass.”| was unfounded alarm ?” 


* And how did he manage it at last?” 

“Why, a neighbor of his, who had learned to 
think, told him, that though he could not get the 
cow up to the grass, yet he might, perhaps, manage 
to cut the grass, and bring it down to the cow; and 
this plan was adopted without difficulty.” 

“Ab! ah! ah! What a foolish cottager he 
must have been.” 

“He had never learned to think. I read a story 
yesterday about a mischievous monkey that, after 
doing much damage, ran up a thin, tall tree, and 
took shelter in the top branches. 
took to catch him. One of them had learned to 
think, and the other had not. The thoughtless man 
climbed up the tree as far as he could; but be was 
obliged to come down again, for the thin branches 
would not bear his weight. The thinker then 
stepped forward, but instead of climbing the tree, he 
set to work busily with his axe, and soon brought 
down the tree and the mischievous monkey to the 
ground,” 

“Capital! capital! So poor pug was taken at 
last. I begin to have a notion, that ‘learning to 
think’ is a capital thing, and I should like to talk a 
little more with you about it another time.” 

“ Well, then, be off with your hoop now, for I 
see that Paliner is waiting for you. 
shall see you to-morrow, and then ‘learning to 
think’ shall be the subject of our conversation.”— 
London Chi!d’s Companion. 














SELECTIONS. 
RICHARD CECIL. 


We gave a condensed biographical notice recent- 








ly of Sir William Jones, and we now extract an-; 


other, not less interesting, of a man greatly distin- 
guished for his piety and usefulness, and well 
known to American as well as Engiish readers. — 
He was born in Loudon, in 1784, and 
was a “dissenter of real piety.” 


his mother 
Hie became a dis- 
tinguished minister of the Gospel, and from the 
many interesting portions of his history, we select 


the following, as being of special interest to pa- 


rents. 


Richard Cecil, of London, when but a young 
man, had pursued a bold and determined career, 
ull sunk in sin, hardening himself in infidelity, and 
instilling the same principles into others, there 
seemed no prospect of any change. His excellent 
mother, however, bad performed her part, and still 
remembered that it was good, not only to pray al- 
ways, but not to faint or desist upon any account. 
At last, one night he lay contemplating the case 
of his mother: 

“I see,” said he within himself, “two unques- 
tionable facts: first, My mother is greatly afilicted 
in circumstances, body, and mind; and yet I see 
that she cheerfully bears up under all, by the sup- 
port she derives from constantly repairing to her 
closet and her Bible; secondly, That she has a 
secret spring of comfort, of which I know nothing; 
while I, who give an unbounded loose to my appe- 
tites, and seek pleasure by every means, seldom or 
ever find it. If, however, there is such a secret in 
religion, Why may I not find it as well as my moth- 


er?”—He instantly rose and began to pray, but 


was soon damped, by recollecting that much of 


his mother’s comfort seemed to arise from her 
faith in Christ. Now, thought he, “this Christ I 
have ridiculed; He stands much in my way, and 
can form no part of my prayers.” 
sion he lay down again; but, in process of time, 
conviction of sin continuing, his difficulties were 
gradually removed, his objections answered. He 
now listened to those admonitions of his mother, 


which he had before affected to receive with pride | 


and scorn; yet they had fixed themselves in his 
heart like a barbed arrow; and though the effects 
were concealed from her observation, yet tears 
would fall from his eyes as he passed along the 
street, from the impression she had made on his 
mind. Now he would discourse with her, and 
hear her without outrage, which revived her hopes, 
especially as he then attended the public worship 
of God. Thus he made some progress, but felt 
no small difficulty in separating from his favorite 
connections. Light, however, broke into his mind, 
till at last he discovered that Christ Jesus, so far 
from “standing in the way,” as he once thought, 
was indeed the way, the truth, and the life, to all who 
come unto God by Him. 

After such a change it is not wonderful that Mr. 
Cecil should have written and spoken with so much 
pathos on the influence of the parental character. 
“Where parental influence does not convert,’ he 
would say, “it hammers: it hangs on the wheels 
of evil. I had a pious mother who dropped things 
in my way. I could never rid myself of them: I 
was a professed infidel: but then I liked to be an 
infidel in company, rather than when alone: I was 
wretched when by myself. These principles and 
maxims and data spoiled my jollity.” Again he 
says,—“ I find in myself another evidence of the 
greatness of parental influence. I detect myself, 
to this day, in laying down maxims in my family, 
which I took up at three or four years of age, be- 
fore I could possibly know the reason of them.” 
“ Besides, parental influence must be great, because 
God has said it shall be so.” 

The parent is not to stand reasoning and calcu- 
lating. God has said that his character shall have 
influence: and so this appointment of Providence 
becomes often the punishuzent of a wicked man. 
Such a man is a complete selfist. 
hearing such men talk about their “ family ”—and 
their “ family ”—they “i,ust provide for their fam- 
ily.” Their family has no place in their real re- 
gard; they push for themselves. But God says, 
“No! you think your children shall be so and so; 
but they shall be rods for your own backs. They 
shall be your curse. They shall rise up against 
you.” The most common of all human complaints 
is,—Parents groaning under the vices of their chil- 
dren! This is all the effect of parental influence.” 


A WONDERFUL CONVERSION. 


There was, some years ago, not far from this 
place, a very gifted preacher, who for several years 
preached with great earnestness and success the 
doctrine of the cross; but who, on that very ac- 
count, was violeutly opposed. One of his oppo- 
nents, a well-informed person, who had for a long 
time absented himself from the church, thought, 
one Sunday morning, that he would go and hear 
the gloomy man once more, to see whether his 


| Vineing certainty, that he had spoken the word of 
| God, and consequently infallible truth. 
then is to become of us?” replied the visitor. — 
| His last word, us, startled the preacher; but he 
rallied his thoughts, and began to explain the plan 


j}repent and _ believe. 
| . 

‘had not heard one syllable of what the preacher 
| said, interrupted him in the midst of it, and repeat- | 
Two men under- | 


| 

‘are we to do?” 
! 

| back. 


No doubt, 1 


}unwell, and could not appear. 
‘happened the Sunday following. 


In utter confu- | 


I am weary of 


The preacher, not a) 
lite surprised at this address, replied with con-| 


“ What 


of salvation to the inquirer, and to exhort him to 
But the latter, as though he 





ed with with increasing emotion the anxious excla- 
mation, “If it be truth, sir, | beseech you, what) 
Terrified, the preacher stagger- 
“ We!” thinks he, “ what means this we ?” 
and, endeavoring to stifle his inward uneasiness 
aud embarrassment, he resumed his exhortations 
land advice. Tears came into the eyes of the vis- 
itor; he smote his hands together like one in de- 
“pair, and exclaimed, in an accent which might} 
have movec a heart of stone, “Sir, if it be truth, | 
|we are lost and undone!” The preacher stood | 
pale, trembling, and speechless. Then overw helm- | 
ed with astonishment, with downeast eyes and | 
convulsive sobbings he exelaimed, “ Friend, down 
on your knees, let us pray and cry for merey!” — 
They knelt down, and prayed; and shortly after- 
wards the visitor took his leave. 

The preacher shut himself up in his closet. — 
Next Sunday, word was sent that the minister was 





The same thing 
On the third | 
Sunday, the preacher made his appearance before 
‘his congregation, worn with his inward conflict, 
and pale, but his eyes beaming with joy, and com- 
,menced his discourse with the surprising and af- 
|fecting declaration, that he had now, for the first 
| time, passed through the strait gate. 

You will ask what had occurred to bim in his 





chamber during the interval which had elapsed.— | 
A storm passed over before him — but the Lord | 
was not in the storm; an earthquake — but the | 
Lord was not in the earthquake; a fire — but the| 
ord was not in the fire. Then came a still small | 
voice; on which the man enveloped his face in his 
mantle, and from that time knew what was the} 
Gospel and what was grace.-— Krummacher. 





A DREAM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHTER. 


Methought myself standing at a large open win- | 
dow on a New Year’s night, in the form of an old! 
man, worn out and debilitated with age. The| 
snows of many winters seemed to have passed over 
my head, which was as white as that which now 
covered the fields before me, and I a a voice 
/saying—* Thy days that are past are gone for ever; 
| those that are to come may not come to thee; for 
whose good, then, hast thou lived, and what prepar- 
ation hast thou made for eternity 7’—I looked, 
with a glance of fearful misgiving, first upon the 
clear blue sky, studded with brilliaut planets and 
stars innumerable ; then down upon the still snow 
clad earth, but could see none from whom the 
voice could have proceeded, that so thrilled my! 
heart and filled my imagination with sorrowtful fore- 
bodings:—’Twas the whisperings of a guilty con- 
science, for none could be more restless and joyless 
than I fancied myself at that moment. The grave, 
from which I seemed, but now, to have stepped, 
stood beside me, and the sod which covered it ap- 
peared as blasted (for the pure snow disdained to 
lie upon it) as my body was, with a long life of er- 
rors, sins and diseases—a soul desolate; with an 
old age of bitter remorse and repentance. 
| Anon, the joyous days of my youth re-appeared, 
like spectres, before me, and re-conveyed to my 
‘imagination the brilliant) morning in which my 
Father placed me upon the cross-way of life, 
| which, on the right, leads through the sunny path 

of virtue into a region of felicity and eternal bliss, 
beyond the precincts of this vain and deceitful 
| world :—that, on the left, plunges man into the 
| mole-paths of vice, leading into the dark and gloomy 
/cavern of despair, filled with hissing serpeuts and 
| noxious vapors, engendering disease and death. I 
/seemed to have chosen the latter; for, as the poi- 
sonous reptiles seemed hanging upon and gnawing 


| 
| 


| 


of my situation. Distracted, and with inexpressible 
|anguish, I silently appealed to Heaven, to return to 
me the youth so iguobly wasted, and mentally called 
|upon my Father to place me again upon the ecross- 
| path of life from which I appeared to have so 
recklessly wandered, in order that I might now 
| choose aright; but my Father and my youth had 
long since passed away with the days that were. 


My imagination, now, painted Ignes Fatui danc- 
ing before me over the marshes and disappearing 
among the graves of the dead: These, said I, are 
the days of my folly, idleness and sin. I beheld, 
also, a star flying from heaven, glittering in its fall, 
and vanish upon the earth :—Such am I, responded 
my bleeding heart, while the venomous teeth of re- 
pentance struck deeper into the painful wounds my 
follies and sins had made. My inflamed imagina- 
tion portrayed flying night-wanderers upon the 
house tops—wind-mills appeared to raise their pon- 
derous and winged arms for my destruction, and a 
skull, that was accidentally left near the grave, 
gradually assumed my features. In the midst of 
my struggles for emancipation the music now ush- 
ering in the New Year came floating upon the 
morning breeze from a neighboring steeple, and 
struck upon my wakening imagination like far-off 
church melodies. 

My emotions, now, began to soften—I looked 
round upon the far extended earth, and thought 
upon the friends of my youth—now better and hap- 
pier than I—who had become teachers of truth 
among their fellow creatures ; fathers of happy fam- 
ilies and honorable members of society :—such, 
said I, might have been my lot, had I obeyed the 
exhortations of my dear parents, and not wandered 
from the right path on my journeying through the 
world. The chagrin, caused by the knowledge of 
my youth having been spent in vanity and idleness, 
I could support no longer. In the anguish of my 
soul I cried, “Return, O! days of my youth,” re- 
turn, that [ again may resume my Journey and Life. 
My imagination now burst the shackles which 
bound it; the spectres vanished; the serpents no 
longer hissed ; the dark cavern assumed the bright 
refulgence of day, and, with all the buoyancy of 
youth, I stood again in the cross-way, where my 
parent had placed me on my starting into the 
world. All, but my sorrows for a mis-spent life, 


| into my breast, and the pestiferous vapors dropped | 
ae - cs i . ° ° | 
| from my tongue, I became, in imagination, sensible 








had vanished ; for, behold, it was but a dream. 


On awakening, I thanked God I was yet young 
and able to turn from the road ot misery and vice, 
and enter into the sunny path that leads to virtue 
and to happiness. 

Return with me, O! reader, if thou art treading 
in the way that leadeth to destruction, or this terri- 
fying dream may become thy future Judge. Re- 
turn before it be too late, and He, whom thou shalt 
call upon, “ Laugh at thy calamity, and mock when 
thy fear cometh.” 


SLOWLY AND STEADILY ONWARD. 

Our Puritan fathers vever acted ia a hurry, nor 
with a view to temporary good. They acted on 
broad, general principles; they laid their founda- 
tions deep and strong; they waited patiently for 
the fruits, and the fruits came ; and when they did 
come, they were worth the having. So must we 
do, if we would make any real progress, or even re- 
tain the characteristic excellences of the Puritan 
race. This is the policy of our opponents, the Ro- 
manists, and it isa wise policy, and they pursue it 
with an energy and a perseverance, which, if they 
only had the truth on their side, would make them 
irresistible. 

The men that are needed, are not men who do 
things with a flash, and then leave all things darker 
than before ; but men who can look far ahead, men 
who can forin and carry out large views; men, who 
for Christ’s sake, are willing to labor amid obscuri- 


ty, and hardships, and privation, when they know, 


all the while that they would at any moment better 


ton, of the value of four shillings aud sixpence, 
which I paid for it in the market this morning.” 

« We-well! then it’s my opinion that I must pay 
for it,” and having done so, the worthy friend turned 
to depart. 

“Tarry yet a little,” cried the 
owest me vine shillings for advice.” 

«Then I must pay thee—I have 
and been defiled.” 


lawyer, “thou 


touched pitch 


GREAT EVENTS OFTEN FOLLOW SMALL 
CAUSES. 

An acorn is a very small object, yet if placed in 
the ground it will produce a gigantic oak, A very 
small worm, in a very small piece of timber, was 
“once upon a time” put into a large ship, and the 
worm laid its eggs and produced more; these kept 
increasing until the life and strength of the timber 
were eaten up; the ship went to pieces in a storm, 
and all bands perished. So you see, little readers, 
what small causes will often produce. 

Now, children, look at New England, and see 
what a change has taken place. From the band of 
Pilgrims what a mighty people have sprung. ‘They, 
you know, were Englishinen, who, driven from 
their native home, the sweet vales of “ merrie Eng- 
land,” had for a time found refuge from religious 
persecution in Holland; but, hoping to be more at 
| liberty to serve God in their own manner, they em- 
barked for America, then a howling wilderness. 

Cast your eyes over the “old Bay State,” and see 
her more than eleven bundred thousand people 





their worldly lot by quitting the field. When I was 
a boy, and lived in Massachusetts, Caleb Strong was 
the Federal candidate for Governor, and his party 
were accustomed to placard on the walls and posts 
in every direction, “ A long pull, a Strone pull, and 
a pullall together.” Now this is just what we want 
for the West: .4 long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together ; and it is only such men as are capable 
of helping at such a pull, that we can make 
good use of in the great Valley. An old cam- 
paigner, who served in the pevinsular war, told me 
that in one battle, when they were about to engage 
in one of those terrible bayonetings so common in 
those engagements, eager as grayhounds for the 
conflict, and tremulous with excitement, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, (now Duke of Wellington,) rode slowly 


along in frout of their ranks, as straight and as dry | 


as a broomstick, and called out in his peculiarly de- 
termined and apathetic tones:—“ Steady, boys, 
steady.” He would not suffer them to engage while 


under such excitement—be would not aflow them | 


to move a step tll they were sufficiently cool to do 
. . > . . . . 
their work in a workmanlike style ; and this, bis nni- 


form policy, was one great secret of his uniform suc- | 
And when I see our spiritual soldiers all flam- | 


cess. 
ing with enthusiasm, and thinking to gain the battle 
by one fierce onslaught, I wish we had some spirit- 
ual Wellington to call out with equal authority 
“ Steady, boys, steady.”—Rev. Professor Stowe. 


’ 


CONTRASTS IN LIFE. 


A physician met me: “ Would you like to see make me happy and holy—I ask him to assist me 


a curious picture of life?” said he. “Of course; 
how far off?” “Within sound of that trumpet.” 

We turned out of Broadway, and ina few mo- 
ments were at the foot of a rude and dirty stair- 
case, leading up on the side of a wretched building, 
to a kind of temporary loft. The doctor opened a 
door, and we entered a dingy room, just long 
enough for a man to lay his length in it the longest 
way. A cobbler’s bench without tools, a few scraps 
of old leather, and a man lying on some dirty straw | 
in a corner, with a ragged quilt over him, were all 
the contents of the room. Yes, one thing more—a 
cent laid carefully on the window-sill. 

“ Have you taken the medicine?” asked the doc- | 
tor. “No, sir.” “Why not?” “It’s of no use, 
sir.” “ How of no use?” Why, I don’t want it. | 
I'm sick of life, doctor. I did’nt send for you.” 

Here the sick man turned bis back to us with a, 
groan pf pain at the effort, and drew the dirty cov-_ 
erltt his head. The doctor leaned over him, 
and got hold of his pulse. 

“Don’t trouble me, doctor,” said he. “I 
hope I shall pop off before night. There’s no room 
for me in the world.” | 

The doctor said something kind to him, and he 
went on, speaking brokenly, and with great difti- 
culty: 

“T couldn't go to the almshouse, for I hear it’s 
full. I can get no work, if I was ever so well—_ 
people don’t have their shoes mended now, I be- 


lieve. Ihave no pleasure in life at the best.— 
There’s no comfort for me. Td rather die and be 
quiet. 


He persisted in refusing the medicine, and the 
kind physician, who had been called in by one of 
the neighbors, gave some directions to a poor 
char-woman, who lodged in the cellar below, and, 


we left him. In three minutes more we were again , desire or wish for artificial teeth. During the past two years 


in gay Broadway, and the waltz was still playing 
most merrily in the baleony of the Museum, and 
the fountain was still leaping joyously in the 
Park. Truly there is here and there a contrast in 
the world we live in—New York Evangelist. 





THE BLUE YARN STOCKINGS. 

When Dr. Franklin was received at the French 
court as American minister, he felt some scruples 
of conscience in complying with their fashions as 
to his dress. “He hoped,” he said to the minister, 
“that as he was himselfa very plain man, and rep- 
resented a plain republican people, the king would 
indulge his desire to appear at court in his usual 
dress. Independent of this, the season of the year 
he said, rendered the change from warm yarn 
stockings to fine silk, somewhat dangerous. 

The French minister made him a bow, but said, 
that THE FASHION was too sacred a thing for bim 
to meddle with, but be would do himself the honor 
to mention it to his Masesry. 


The king smiled, and returned word that Dr. | 


Franklin was welcome to appear at court in any 
dress he pleased. In spite of that delicate respect 
for strangers, for which the French are so remark- 
able, the courtiers could not help staring at first, 
at Dr. Franklin’s quaker-like dress, and especially 
at his “Biur Yarn Srocxines.” But it soon ap- 
peared that he had been introduced upon this 
splendid theatre only to demonstrate that great | 
genius, like true beauty, “ needs not the aid of for-| 
eign ornament.” The court were so dazzled with | 
the brillianey of his mind that they never looked at 
his stockings. And while many other ministers | 
who figured in the gaudy fashions of the day are | 
now forgotten, the name of Dr. Franklin is still 
mentioned in Paris with all the ardor of the most 
affectionate enthusiasm. — Weems. 








THE QUAKER AND THE LAWYER. 

“Friend Broadbrim,” said a servant to a rich 
Quaker, who lived, no matter where, “ we have no 
fresh meat for dinner to-day.” 

“ Why not?” asked the good Quaker. 

“Because lawyer Foxcraft’s dog stole it, and 
eat it.” 

“ Beware, Zephaniah, of bearing false witness 
against thy neighbor. Art thou sure it was friend 
Foxcraft’s dog ?” 

“Yes, I saw it with my eyes, and it was 
Pinch’em.” 

“ Upon what evil times have we fallen!” sighed 
the Quaker, as he wended his way to the lawyer’s 
office. “ Friend Foxcraft,” said he, “1 want to ask 
thy opinion.” 

The lawyer laid down his pen. 

“ Suppose, friend Foxcraft, that my dog had gone 
into my neighbor’s pantry, and stolen therefrom a 
leg of mutton, what ought I to do ?” 

“Pay for the mutton—nothing can be clearer.” 

“Know, then, friend Foxcraft, that thy dog, 


‘me trom committing any sin against him—and 


| brass and copper are contained in the solder that is used for 
| connecting the teeth with the plate. The impurity of this 


| per while worn. 


| compelled to it by severe pain, it is most respectfully urged 


| menced, before the general health of the tooth becomes af- 
| fected ; and if properly done, the tooth is safe for life. The 
| proper filling for such cases is, unqnestionably, the purest 
| gold. The usual method of setting teeth on wood pivots, is 
| found by experience to be objectionable, as the pivot, from 


| Operations warranted. 
Office No. 266 Washington St., corner of Avon Place, | 


| lishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen department, 


have covered it with houses, railroada, factories and 
cultivation. All the wonders of this flourishing 
| state sprung from the landing on old Plymouth 
| Rock. 

Learn then never to despise little things. A boy 
studying bard in bis chamber may be preparing 
himself to control a thousand minds, and a boy 
\idling away an hour may thereby be fitting himself 


‘to die in a prison. Children, don’t forget to take 


| care of little things. 


| 


| 
{ 








THE SECRET. 


“ Mother,” said a girl of ten years of age, “1 want 


to know the secret of your going away alone every. 


| nbight and morning.” 


“ Why, my dear ? ” 
| “ Because it must be to see some one you love 
| very much.” 
| And what leads you to think so?” 


| Because I have always noticed that when you 
come back you appear to be more happy than usu- 
al.” 

“ Well, suppose I go to see a friend I love very 
/much, and that after seeing him, and conversing 
| with him, Lam more bappy than before, why should | 
you wish to know any thing about it?” 
| “ Because I wish to do as you do, that I may be 
| happy also.” 
| « Well, my child, when I leave you in the morn- 
|ing and evening, it is to commune with the Savior. 
'I go to pray to him—I ask him for his grace to 


in all the duties of the day, and especially to keep 


above all, I ask him to have mercy on you, and save 
you from the misery of those who sin against him.” 

“ Q, that is the seeret,” said the child; “then I 
must go with you.” 





Advertisements. 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


. . . . | 

LL discoveries in dental science, whether mechanical | 

£A& or surgical, that tend toa practical improvement in that 
branch of surgery,should be made known by all proper means, | 








| that the public may avail themselves of the benefits derivable | 


from them. The luxur'es of life, connected with other causes, | 
either local or constitutional, have made such sad inroads } 
upon the number and health of our natural teeth, as to make | 
itan important study with the dental profession, to substi-| 
tute others in their stead, in a manner the least objectionable, | 
Objections of much weight have been urged against artificial | 
teeth on plate, from the known fact, that large portions of 


| 





compusition is seen, after a few days wear, in a change of its | 
color, to a dark, dirty appearance, attended with a brassy | 
taste. But this is not the greatest evil. The connection of} 
not less than four different metals in the mouth, produces a} 
galvanic action, which tends directly to impair the general | 
health of the guins, and consequently to affect unfavorably | 
the remaining natural teeth. 

DR. S. STOCKING, surgeon dentist, has succeeded in 
making such improvements in the manner of setting artificial | 
teeth on plate, as to entirely obviate every objection that can | 
be urged against them ; the solder used by him being of equal 
purity with the plate, and warranted neither to change its color 
by oxidation, or produce the unpleasant taste of brass and cop- | 

An improvement of great importance has | 
also been recently made by Dr. S., in the manner of adapting | 


I was glad when I got sick.” | the plate to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit | 


of the whole work being removed and then replaced again, at | 
the pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience as a | 
glove can be taken from the hand, or a ring from the finger | 
and then replaced again ; and yet, when on, are firm,easy, and 
inoffensive. These are improvements of such practical value | 
as to commend themselves to the consideration of all who may 


not less than 15,000 teeth, that had become painful by reason 
of the exposure of the dental nerve, have been successfully | 
treated by Dr. S., by first destroying the nerve and membrane | 
lining of the tooth, by his celebrated anodyne, without pain, 
and then filling them. As there is a general disposition with 
people, to deter all necessary operations on their teeth until 


that all teeth be immediately filled, where decay has com- 





its naure, is too liable to become spongy, weak, and offen- 
sive, and in a few months breaks entirely off. An improve- 
ment of great value has been adopted by Dr. S. by substituting 
gold and silver pivots, which le them tenfold more firm, 
lasting, and inoffensive. Dr. S. continues the use of bis justly 
celebrated Parisian instruments for the extraction of ulcera- 





ted teeth, stumps, and roots, and can assure the public that 

in the hands of one who understands their use, with an expe. | 

rience of twenty-five years, success must ever be the result. | 

TeRMS.—For an entire upper and under set of artificial | 

| teeth on plate, $50.00 to $100.00 For an entire upper set | 


| of fourteen teeth on plate, confined by atmospheric pressure, 
from $25.00 to $50.00 For two or more teeth on plate, con- 
I $200 to §400.— | 

For setting on gold and silver pivots, from $1.50 to 82.50.— | 


fined to the natural teeth by clasps, from 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1.00. 


| Cleansing, from $1.00 to $2.00. Extracting, 25 cents. All 


Examinations and advice gratis. 


Boston. May 29 





WATERMAN’S PATENT 
NEUMATIC SHOWER BATH AND IMPROVED 
a BATHING PAN,at85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court 
Streets. Those about to adopt the healthy practice of daily 
ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest, and quickest 
method of performing the operation. 
Those on the eve of housekeeping will find at this estab- 


with catalogues to facilitate in making theirselection, and are 
respectfully invited to call. NATH’L WA'TERMAN. 
April 17. ly 





FURNITURE, FEATHERS, &c. 

M. DOE, 55 to 65 Cornhill, having made large addi- 
eF « tions to his former well selected stock of FURNITURE, 
FEATHERS, LOOKING GLASSES, MATTRESSES. &c., 
is now prepared to sell them at a great reduction from former 
prices. Purchasers would do well tocall. Every article war- 
rauted as good as recommended. Particular attention paid to 

e“king goods for transportation. Feb. 15th, 1844. 





CUSTOM SHOE STORE. 
No.16 Central Street,( New Block,) Lowell. 
B TEBBETTS would invite the attention of his friends 
e and the public to his extensive assortment of Boots, 

Shoes, Rubbers, Hats, Caps and Umbrelias, which he wil] 
sell at low prices and warrant to give satisfaction. 

Particular attention will be paid to measure work and re- 
pairing. 

Lowell, March 13, 1844. 





DR. DURBIN’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 
BSERVATIONS in Europe; principally in France and 
JF Great Britain. By J.P. Dursin, D. b.. President of 
Dickinson College ; 2 Vols. This work will undoubtedly be 
very interesting to Methodist readers from the fact that a 
large number of pages are taken up with an account of the 
Wesleyan Methodists in England. Price $2.00. 
For sale wholesale and retail by 
May 29 WAITE, PEIRCE & CO., 
PAPER WAREHOUSE & BOOKSTORE. 
I): LYON & CO., corner of Milk and Exchange streets 
_ Portland, keep constantly on hand a large 1ssortment 0} 
all kinds of Paper and School Books; also, a general assort- 
ment of Methodist and Sabbath Schvol Books. Also, a very 
large assortinent of Room Papers, from 12 1-2 to $125 per 
roll. Cash paid for rags. eptf eb. i. 


GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 


OUND in cloth. 1841-2, and 1842-3, at 75 cts. per vol. 
Also odd Nos. of the Guide at 3 cts. each. For cole by 











od 
For | 
silver, tin, and other fillings, from 50 cts. to $1.00. For | 








Pinch’em, has stolen from my pantry a leg of mut- 


May 22. WAITE, PEIRCE & C@., Ne 1 Cornhill 
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Prouty & Mears’ 


Massachusetts Premium Plough. 


OOO , 





PROUVY & CU. continue to manutacture VK 
I e Merrs’ Patent CENTRE DRAUGHT { 


and they have added to their already extended 


new patterns, combining new and IMportant improve 
adapling them to all the different qualities of soil, ar 
rious systems of culture ; especially toan approximat.c; 
¢ labor system, which is admitted to be the per/rc! 
i For the reason, that 
eration it perfectly turns the mass, of whatever dept! 
ing all vegetable and other matter lying on the surface 
the furrow slice in a fine, lively, friable state, crustin, 
lumps and disarranging its particles, thereby elaborati: » 
for plants. Hence as but one ploughing is requisite ti 
moment may be taken for its performance, when the » 


good husbandry—and why ? 


will be found to be io far better cond:tion than 


tracted labor of two or three croes-ploughings and barr 
Their castings are of a superior quality, both in work; 

"By using pure iron and an improved pr 

melting, they offer castings of less weight, possessi:, 


whic 


and materials. 


RIOR STRENGTH AND DURABILITY, 


ling the points, wings and landsides, and the exce\\r 
ty and finish of the wood-work, renders their plo 
respect, the very article which the wants aud interes: 


farmer demand. 


‘The high character of the Centre Draug)t Plevy 


antly sustained by a continued and extended pat 
perfect accordance with the decision of an able a 
Agricultural 


committee of the Massachusetts 


awarding to the inventors the sum of $100. the fig 
um ever given in this country for doing the best we 
least draught, in a trial open to the whole Unior 

naturel course, inclining to keep its true position \ 
effort of the ploughman, and turning a furrow ons 


and six inches deep, with a draught of only 2 


compact and well swarded land, being much the 
draught of any plough of which we have any report 


Besides the great State premium of Massach 


tre Draught has taken the high premiuins in New Yor 
Last fall, at four 
where the Plough was the particular object for exper 
took the highest premiums in four different State 
County Ploughing Matches, their performance wos t 
ation of our best farmers, and premiums too numer 
tion were awarded for the excellent work done by the 
the trial in Northampton, last fall, is worthy ofa notice 
“in accordance with a regulation of the seciety, : 
prevent favoritism, or any suspicion of it,in the ad 
preminms, the Committee were not present during the 
ing, and consequently could not know at the time of ce 


sylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 


by whom any one of the lands was ploughed.” 


this trial 17 Worcester ploughs, and only 5 of Prouty & | 
and vet to ALL THESE FIVE PREMIUMS WEREL’ 
IMOUSLY AWARDED, and those of the highest class. 


only eight were offered. 


While the Centre Draught Plough is taking the / 
prizes and gaining more and more in favor with farmer 
appointed competitors are boasting ** loud and long” © 
premiuins awarded for the skiil of ploughmen and the - 
trained teams. or won by extraordinary ercrtwons, 
where there was no competition ; and they have raise 
quent ery of * Centre Draught Humbug*” by whicl 
dent that the busy hum of public opinion, expressing t 
merits of these ploughs, is by a kind of mysterious ( 
Draught, continually buzzing in their ears, with a cor: 


ness of its truth. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS have also been made 
to the trials in Fssex County, by publishing stateme: 
tables manufactured for the purpose, giving to their 
an advantage which the Report of the committee di 
hibit, and which called forth from them <r Pees ing 
—REFEREN( 


SEEN BY 
COMMITTEF 


rebuke, AS MAY BF 
THE REPORTS OF THE 


1843 -—“‘ We hope they will have the fairness t 
the facts into view,and not a garbied selection. as has 
times been done, and thereby entirely misrepresenting | + 
pressions intended to be made by the Committee.” 
The Centre Draught Plough stil! stands unrivalled 
defiance to all competitors, and so it will, as we hav: 
command the best practice, science, skill and inv 
necessary to effect any improvement of which it is sus 
ble, and we give constant attention to the subject. 
Coustantly on hand, Shares, Landsides, and Mev'c! 
most Plooghs in use, and farming Implements of a 


Also Grass, Field Garden, and Fiower Seeds 
others supplied on faverable terms. 
FARMER'S WAREHOUSE, 
19 & 20 North Market and 20 Clinton Sts 
June 19. tf 





FLOUR, GRAIN, SALT, & FISH STOR! 
At 41 Main Street, Worcester. 


S. DILLINGHAM would respectiuily inform the 
J. itants of Worcester and the adjacent towns, that i 
opened a store as above mentioned, where he has « 
and intends keeping a good supply of Genessee 
Also Corn, Oats. } 
Meal ; coarse and fine Salt, and a general aseortme 
1. Goods and Groceries, which he oflers at wholesa « 


Flour of the best standard brands. 


at lowest city prices. 
Worcester, June 12, 1844. tf 








BOARDING. 


ILTON DAGGETT, No. I, Suffolk Plic 
4 ton —PEKMANENT AND TRANSIENT Bovrnis: 
tlemen and Ladies visiting the city, will find good 


dations. ly 





HAS. B. ROBBINS his 


/ ceived from the manufacturers 


rate assortment of Ladies and Gent + 
Gale PR) Spring and Summer BOOTS anv >! 
221 Main Street, Worcester. 
April 17. eptf 





HOLMAN’S 
ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
AND 

Washington St., Boston. 
SHIRTS, STOCKS, SCARFs, 
DRAWERS, SUSPENDERS. 

N.B. J. B. Hotman 


Hats, 
Bosoms, 


_ April 24. 


H. WAITT, No.1 Cornhill, agent for the \ 
eF « Biblical Magazine, edited by Prof. W. M. \\ 
Any business relating to the above work can be 


by calling at his office 





Essays. 


tion,” “ Home Missions,” 


sion of the Jews,” ** Missions,” “ The Church 


“The house of Prayer,” and “Christian Excellence 
Essays on the Bible, Divine Condescension, Hui 
tion, a Seasonable Recollection, ‘The True Kincred 
Intercessory Prayer, Christianity no Persecutor, ‘| 
Spring, The Leaf. Egotism, Character of John Forste’ 
One neat ' 


Writer, and a Memoir of Mrs. Harris. 
embossed cambric—prive seventy-five cents. 


Just published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCO!’ 
59 Washungter > 


June 19. 


THE LOST CHILD. 


UST PUBLISHED BY WAITE, PEIRCE & | 
from the Ff 
Schmid, translated from the French edition by Rey 


eF 1 Cornhill, “Tue Lost Cuieip,” 


vens. Price 374 cts. 
May 22. 





LADIES’ DRESSES 


DYED FOR ONE DOLDAR ONL) 
FANCY DYE HOUSE, 

70 Cornhill, first door from Court St., Bes! 
{L¥ The Proprietors of this establishment cont: 


T the MALDEN 


iness of DYEING 


and CLEANSING, in 
branches. 


warranting entire satisfaction. 
* * 
* 


May 15. tf 





Robert Merry’s Museum. 
MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG, publised =” 
at one dollar a year. Edited by the author of | 
The subscriber would call the attention ¢! 
and teachers to this monthly Magazine for yout! 
published by them, as being the best work of the} 
can be placed in the hands of those under their 
popularity of Mr. Goodrich, the Editor, as a writ! 
young, is too well known to require any introduct 
The work has now entered upon its seventh vo! 
order to place it within the reach of every youn: 
particularly into schools, we have been induced 


Tales. 


following offers to clubs. 
One copy of the Museum one year, 


Four copies, vs 

Seven bs ‘ 
Fifteen, “e “ 
Thirty-two, “ “ 


One copy of the Museum one year and the Fi! 
VOLUMES of the work, bound uniformly, only thre: ¢ 

We respectiully solicit from each pers pn desire’ 
their children should acquire early a taste for revit! 
Specimen numbers sent £! 


_ BRADBURY & sol 


amination of the work. 
Address 
May 15. u 12 


SusPENDER Manvuractory, Nos. 
Cars 
CoLiaks 


is General Agent for the 
* Hotman’s Natuke’s Granp REsTuRATIVt 


HARRIS’ MISCELLANIES. 
a consisting principal}y of Ser 
4 By Rev. Joun Harris, D. D.. av 
** Mammon,” “ The Great Commission,” &c. & 
introduction and notes by JoserpH Bricuer, LD. | 
volume contains a very interesting sketch of the aot! 
sermons on important subjects, such as ** Christ 
“Educated Ministry 


ir They have in their employ the best 
Finishers that the country affords, and feel coutivs 


ALL Pricrs as low as at any other estab!s 
whatever, and satisfaction given or no charge mace. ; 
HAVEN & SIMON 





TERMS 


OF THE HERALD AND JOURNA?! 
1, The Heratp anp Journan is published wee’ 


00 per annum, in advance. 


2. All subscriptions discontinued at the expiration ‘ 


teen months, unless paid. 


3. All the travelling preachers in the New Eng uti 
dence, Maine, and New Hampshire Conferences, 2° ° 


ized agents, to whom payment may be made. 


4. All Communications designed for publication. 


addressed to the Editor, at Boston, post paid. 


: » Ag 
5. Letters on business should be addressed to — of 
at Boston, and be vost pa ‘.unless containing $10." 


new subscribers. 


6. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other mrt 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the name 


writers. 


, . : of 2° 

We wish agents to be particular to write the names v st 

scribers, and the name of the post office to which we 
to be sent, in such a manner that there can be 10! 


tanding or mistake. 





DAVID H. ELA, PRINTER. 








—~ 





WHO 


Thy neighbor 
“ All who, 
The freemen 
Whose sw: 
Whose steed 
Of Hagar and 


A voice com 
A voice fre 
Our neighbor 
Our brothe 
Who battled 
With fierce | 


Who, then, 
In meekne 
QO, shed the 
And burst 
Then bid ea! 
From land t 


Our neighbo 

Of sun bu 
The home o 

The brigh 
Or rocks, w! 
In awful gra 
My neighbo 
The serf : 
Of Europe, 

On Asia, ' 
Or in Colun 
Where Con; 


Poor, sobbir 
Or mothe 
And will th 
And shall 
’Tis done— 


Yet ye're m. 


Who is my 
Who mov 
While shou 
And pois« 
With adula 
To one whe 


Yes; he'sr 
Who pre: 
That, in the 
Has crov 
Crushed out 
And stained 


The gallant 
And crow 
And youth | 
And age 
And gentle 
Are passin; 


My neighb 
Each in 
“QO, raise t 
To wisd 
Where me 
Are marke 


Thou art 
And tho 

Our neigh! 
W hose 

Who lovec 


Nor ceasec 


And if on | 
One hea 
A breast t 
A sland 
My neigh 
O may he 
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